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N THE whole field of education there is today no more difficult 
problem than that of secondary education. The problem is, in- 
deed, not new in the United States; it has occupied the forefront of 
attention since the last decade of the nineteenth century when the 
conflict between the traditional concept of liberal education and the 
demands of a changing society was definitely and clearly recognized. 
This conflict has continued down to the present time and has been 
intensified by two new factors. When the conflict of philosophies and 
purposes first began secondary education was still regarded as the 
privilege of the few; today an increasing army of adolescents is avail- 
ing itself in practice of the right which has always been theirs in 
theory and secondary education is about to become universal. It is not 
the universality of secondary education alone that has changed the 
nature of the problem, but the changing social demands produced by 
the rapidly changing social, political, and economic conditions of the 
last two decades. 

The uncertainty which surrounds secondary education is not con- 
fined to the United States. Recently I had an opportunity of meeting 
educators from England, Australia, and Chile and each raised exactly 

* Address delivered at the Conference on Secondary Education at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, on July 1, 1936. 
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the same questions: What should be the nature of secondary educa- 
tion? and, What should be the nature of the education of the adoles- 
cent? On the one side, it is felt that while the traditional type of 
secondary education still has values, they are values which can be 
attained only by the few. On the other side, it is generally admitted 
that increased provision must be made for a larger number of adoles- 
cents than had ever been contemplated before. There is no country in 
the world which is not struggling with these problems today. In Eng- 
land a movement for secondary education for all, which began during 
the War, is leading to a reorganization of the educational system 
which will provide for a variety of post-elementary education for all 
boys and girls up to the age of fifteen. In France fees have been 
abolished in the traditional secondary schools with a consequent in- 
crease of nearly forty per cent in the enrollments. In Germany the 
numbers attending the secondary schools have been reduced, but the 
problem of the alternatives to be provided for those now excluded has 
been left open. And so one might go on from one country to another 
only to discover widespread uncertainty as to the character of sec- 
ondary education to be provided in the future. In every instance there 
will be found demands for greater differentiation in the types of edu- 
cation to be provided for the new situation presented by the increased 
body of adolescents who are remaining in schools. On the one hand, 
there is a curricular dislocation or maladjustment; on the other hand, 
the difficulty of finding suitable employment for the young adoles- 
cent. 

The problems are in many respects similar to ours but with some 
important differences. In the United States the policy of free public 
secondary education has been accepted and established for more than 
sixty years since the decision in the Kalamazoo Case. The education 
of the adolescent is given in the one institution which is closely articu- 
lated with the elementary school, while other countries are still strug- 
gling with the task of establishing a common elementary foundation 
and of providing a variety of post-elementary schools. Finally, educa- 
tion in the United States is not as strongly dominated by traditional 
patterns as it is abroad. Despite the differences, however, the task in 
the United States is not simplified except in the external organization. 
There still remains the formidable task of defining the purposes of 
secondary education. 
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The unrest in American secondary education is not new. It has been 
increasing ever since the high schools began to protest about 1890 
against the domination of the colleges or, in other words, against the 
traditional concept of liberal education. Ever since then commission 
has succeeded commission (several are conducting inquiries at the 
present time) and objectives have been piled upon objectives. And yet 
despite these activities it still remains true that we do not in this 
country have a philosophy of secondary education. Or, if we have a 
philosophy of secondary education, it is still impossible to pronounce 
with any conviction what the results of a high school course are. 
Having surrendered the traditional faith in mental discipline, we no 
longer expect the high schools to produce disciplined minds. Having 
given up the traditional concept of culture or liberal education as too 
vague, we can no longer expect the attainment of such common stand- 
ards as are expected to result from secondary education in the 
European countries. Having organized secondary education on a 
quantitative basis of points, units, and credits, all that one can say is 
that high school graduation means the completion of fourteen or six- 
teen units distributed more or less according to the whim of the stu- 
dent without any rigorous exactions of quality of attainment. As the 
number of students increased in the high schools new subjects and 
new courses were added, each neatly organized into units, and on the 
plea that individual differences must be met, any one unit of any one 
subject has been equated with any one unit of any other subject. Ex- 
cept for the hold-over of certain traditional values in the minds of the 
public (and they are too frequently ignored or decried) and of college 
entrance requirements in many instances, there has been established no 
hierarchy of values; content subjects have been given the same value 
as skill subjects, and practical subjects have been organized and often 
taught in the same way as academic subjects. Because large numbers 
of students who by no stretch of the imagination except a confused 
interpretation of equalitarianism could profit from them failed in the 
so-called traditional subjects, the subjects themselves—Latin and 
modern languages, mathematics and sciences—began to be decried as 
obsolete or as aristocratic. 


Despite the fact that a large part in the changes which have taken 
place in American secondary education in the last three decades has 
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been influenced by the acceptance of the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences, a fallacious application of the doctrine of political equality has 
led to the treatment of all students—good, bad, and indifferent—in 
the same way and to the measurement of their attainments by the 
same standards. The result has been a confusion of standards and 
expectations, injustice both to the good and to the poor student, and 
a tendency to cater to the average. The dilemma of education in a 
democracy is revealed in this situation. No one would today deny an 
opportunity for education to any boy or girl, but the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity is in danger of being 
defeated if equality becomes confused with identity and if all are 
treated more or less alike, as though they constituted a more or less 
homogeneous group, as in European countries, or, if the meaning of 
individual differences is misinterpreted. 

Another result of the confusion of thinking which has followed 
from the misinterpretation of the ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity is the refusal to face the fact that a democracy like any 
other form of government needs leaders. This refusal is due in part 
to the fear of creating a caste system, a fear which arises from a study 
of European practices where secondary and higher education is the 
privilege of the few (although even here there is a tendency to ignore 
the existence of rich opportunities for poor but able students). But 
the fact is that there is no danger of creating a caste system so long 
as the opportunities for education are equally open to all. There is, 
however, a very real danger that the wrong kind of leaders will 
emerge if the educational system is not so organized as to provide for 
the best training of the best minds for the service of society. The need 
of leaders—men and women well informed, well trained, socially en- 
lightened and understanding—was never greater than today. This 
need is being recognized, but not by those who are considering the 
problems of secondary education; rather it is being recognized by 
groups outside the high school field who are demanding the provision 
of better training for those who are to enter the public services, 
whether official or unofficial. To neglect this task is to perpetuate what 
Dr. John L. Tildsley has described as the mounting waste in second- 
ary education,’ in a contribution which despite many reservations 


cannot be ignored. 


*Tildsley, John L. The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. 
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It is obvious, however, that the task of the secondary school cannot 
be the selection and preparation of leaders alone. If it has been placed 
first it is because we are in danger of ignoring it. By its definition as 
‘‘a school established by the public—supported chiefly or entirely by 
the public, controlled by the public, and accessible to the public upon 
terms of equality, without special charges for tuition,” a definition 
phrased as far back as 1859, the high school is an institution for all 
the children of all the people. Leadership in a democracy demands 
two conditions, first, the right of every citizen with the requisite ability 
to emerge as a leader, and, second, an enlightened public. The essen- 
tial difference between the democratic form of society and the dicta- 
torships which have emerged and are based on even more extreme 
political philosophies than underlay traditional forms of monarchy is 
that government must rest on sound and informed public opinion 
instead of on a servile mass mentality. The dictator may for a time 
hypnotize his subjects and as a leader urge them “to be quiet since 
everything is for their own good.” The leader in a democracy can 
only go as far as public opinion permits, and, in the words of George 
Washington, ‘in proportion as the structure of a government gives 


force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 


Secondary education is gradually becoming universal; already more 
pupils are enrolled in the high schools of the United States than in the 
secondary schools of the rest of the world. One may well ask whether 
the investment has produced equivalent dividends in enlightenment. 
Rarely has the educator been favored with the opportunity ofijmeas- 
uring the social results of education as richly and as abundantly as in 
the past ten years. Ten years ago a presumably educated public entered 
upon an orgy of wasteful extravagance and speculation such as can 
rarely be paralleled; education had failed to protect men against 
credulity in a get-rich-quick era; it had failed to impart even the 
elements of economics and finance. The crash came and men, still 
credulous, first expected that the situation would right itself auto- 
matically and spontaneously, then began to listen to the siren voices of 
economic magicians and in some cases charlatans who pointed to pros- 
perity round the corner if only their schemes were accepted. And even 
today when the economic and social nostrums have lost their vogue 
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men still tend to be guided by political and economic prejudices rather 
than by a critical examination of the facts. There is no intention of 
suggesting that these defects and failures can all be laid at the doors 
of our schools and colleges; many of them may be attributed to the 
American temperament built up in days of optimism and plenty. One 
may, indeed, claim rightly that on proper examination the balance is 
in favor of the schools which somehow or other had instilled into 
generations a certain faith in the stability of government and the 
ideals of democracy, for there were many abroad who prophesied an 
immediate revolution as the way out of the crisis. 

The crisis has had other repercussions on education which cannot 
be ignored in a consideration of the factors underlying a philosophy 
of secondary education. American schools in the last few years have 
been exposed to attack from two sides, from what might be called the 
Right and the Left. From the Right there has been an attempt by 
self-constituted loyalists to impose upon the schools their own inter- 
pretation of American institutions and to embark on a program of 
indoctrination which would undermine the first principle of democracy 
—the right of the individual to think for himself consistent with a 
feeling of responsibility to the society of which he is a member. His- 
tory, social studies, and economics were to be taught only from one 
point of view to the exclusion of critical intelligence or open-minded 
discussion, and to make doubly sure teachers were to be bound by 
oaths of loyalty. These are the methods of dictatorships, not of de- 
mocracy; and such methods are at the opposite ends of the pole from 
that enlightenment which has been preached as the aim of education 
by all American leaders since the days of Washington. 

The self-constituted loyalists on the Right have been balanced by 
the self-constituted reformers on the Left. American institutions, it is 
alleged by the Left group, have failed; power must be seized by the 
teachers and the schools must be used to build a new social order. The 
era of collectivism has arrived and even though the American public 
has not yet recognized its arrival, a few educators have done so and 
urge that the teachers through the schools lead the American public 
to the new utopias. Whether they are informed or not, whether they 
are qualified or not, teachers must wrest academic freedom, rise above 
the pressure of vested interests, and guide society toward the new 
order. In this attack on pressure groups the social reformers fail to 
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recognize that pressure groups are an indication of a healthy society 
and that not their suppression but their increase should be encouraged. 
Here again it is well to compare democracies with dictatorships for 
under dictatorships there are no pressure groups; public opinion is 
the enlarged megaphone of the leader, and in time must die of inani- 
tion. The Left group is just as guilty as the Right of being false to 
the democratic ideal of enlightenment which is the only guarantee of 
what General Smuts has described as “‘the sturdy, independent-minded, 
freedom-loving individual.” 

And yet, however much one may criticize the two groups, one must 
admit that there is something in their points of view that must be 
taken into consideration. They do indicate that one of the weaknesses 
of American education, especially secondary education, has been the 
failure to build up a sense of social and moral values and to develop 
a common body of ideals. In part this has been due to the one aim 
which has dominated secondary education for over a century—to give 
every boy and girl a chance; in part this condition has been a reflec- 
tion of the characteristic American emphasis on rugged individualism; 
in part it is the result of teaching subjects qua subjects without any 
reference to a common social purpose; and in part and more recently 
it may be attributed to a philosophy of education which refuses to 
tolerate anything fixed in advance and which would make every indi- 
vidual his own arbiter of what is right and wrong. One representative 
of this philosophy, who has more recently espoused the theory that in 
a crisis such as the present it is the duty of the teacher to make his 
choice and indoctrinate his pupils with that choice, has made the state- 
ment that it is immoral for adults to seek to impose their ideals upon 
the immature, a statement which finds an echo in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence on “Character Education.’’ Under 
such conditions it is not surprising to find that the one aim which 
Professor Dewey described as prevalent in American education is to 
“put it over and get away with it.”” This, the natural consequence of a 
philosophy which advocates learning by one’s own experience, by the 
consequences of one’s own actions, and by seeing how it works when 
tried, Professor Dewey has sought to correct by insisting in his /ndi- 
vidualism, New and Old on the importance of objects of social al- 
legiance. 


There is today no more important task in American education than 
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this of defining and making clear our national aims, purposes, and 
ideals. In his address at Vincennes on June 14 President Roosevelt 
stated that “‘it is still our duty to continue the saving of this fair land.” 
These are brave words and it is the duty of educators to clothe them 
with meaning. We talk reverently about democracy but where in our 
educational institutions is any attempt made to analyze, develop, and 
inculcate the ideals for which democracy and American democracy in 
particular stands? The average pupil leaves school with the notion 
that democracy is somehow different from some other form of govern- 
ment and that it stands for the right of the individual to do as he 
pleases, just as the chief emphasis in some educational theory is being 
placed on his right to express himself. Democracy, it is too often for- 
gotten, implies more than freedom; it implies a regard for the rights 
of others, respect and tolerance for the opinions of others, readiness 
to co-operate, a sense of social fitness and justice, and a sense of 
responsibility for one’s own action. But neither freedom nor respon- 
sibility can be properly exercised without knowledge, understanding, 
and decisions based on both. 


There has never been a period as propitious as the present for 
analyzing the educational needs of the country. The crisis has revealed 
the weaknesses and defects as it has to some extent shown the strength 
of the country. Insofar as the defects are due to lack of education, 
they can be corrected, but the school cannot take over the whole bur- 
den of reform nor can society wait until generations now in school 
begin to play their part in it. But education and social demands must 
be reciprocal. Here are some of the questions that educators must 
answer: Have the schools succeeded in developing men and women 
who are informed and intelligent about the social, economic, and 
political tasks for which all have some responsibility? Have the 
schools produced men and women who have an understanding and 
appreciation of the form of government under which they live and 
its meaning in terms of responsibilities? Have the schools inculcated 
ideals and standards of co-operative living in a democracy? Have the 
schools succeeded in developing any recognizable standards of achieve- 
ment? Have the schools contributed to the cultivation and spread of 
intellectual and other interests? Have the schools turned out citizens 
equipped with higher moral standards and with the intelligence to 
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meet the complexities of modern life? Are the products of the high 
schools not only more intelligent but healthier, happier, and better 
equipped than they would have been without secondary education? 

Answers to all these questions must be looked for in the years of 
crisis through which we have passed. There is something wrong with 
education when a crisis produces so many adherents to half-baked 
and ignorant economic and political nostrums. There must be some- 
thing wrong with education in a country where such manifestations of 
the primitive are still possible as the creation of secret organizations 
to take the law into their own hands. Education has still an important 
task to fulfill when one examines the taste in reading, in music, in 
leisure activities, the prevalence of crime, and the credulity of large 
masses of the people. 

There is a tendency in the United States always to start afresh, to 
experiment with new theories and new devices, to hang on to catch 
phrases and slogans until new ones appear. And so in secondary edu- 
cation there has been a constant movement to redefine aims, purposes, 
and objectives and to develop a new philosophy before we have discov- 
ered whether the old ones are wrong and unsound. There is always a 
strong tendency to deal with the immediate and to ignore the long- 
term view. The result is a constant state of flux without any consoli- 
dation of ideas, ideals, or achievements. There is a demand today for 
an education for social change without any clear understanding of 
what is involved beyond perhaps some slight changes in the content 
of instruction. We tend to forget that by implication education for 
social change has always been the aim of education before it became 
encrusted through the inertia and formalism of teachers. Pericles 
emphasized the importance of intelligent participation in public affairs 
as the supreme test of the citizen; Vittorino da Feltre made the life 
of social duty and responsibility for one’s personal influence the aim 
of education; Matthew Arnold looked upon culture as a social idea; 
and John Dewey has defined culture as “the habit of mind which 
perceives and estimates all matters with reference to their bearing on 
social values and aims.” There is no reference here to social change 
but there is implied the idea that the educated man is not he who puts 
away his education with his diploma of graduation but one who has 
acquired a sense of social values, an understanding of the world about 
him, and a disciplined mind ready to make readjustments. 
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But it is not necessary to look to the unknown future for the basis 
of a philosophy of secondary education. The leaders of the young 
American Republic, confronted as they were with a crisis and with 
the demands of social change, had already a philosophy of education 
which is as valid as when it was first stated. 

Benjamin Rush in his Thoughts upon the Mode of Education 
Proper in a Republic, written ten years after the establishment of the 
Republic, urged a common, public education in order to secure a 
homogeneous body of citizens. The aim of education Rush defined as 
follows: 


I wish to see a Supreme Regard to their Country inculcated upon them [the 
pupils], through training in republican principles and the idea that government 
like all other sciences is progressive in nature. Instruction should cultivate an 
awareness to the problems of democracy and a readiness to assist in their solution. 
Latin and Greek must be replaced by studies that function immediately. The 
study of the classics is improper in a country where universal education is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the country, besides being a waste of time when knowl- 
edge was required to explore and apply the vast, undiscovered resources. In 
secondary education a curriculum should be organized that includes everything 
that is necessary to qualify [a pupil] for public usefulness and private happiness. 


In an essay on education written by Samuel Knox in a competition 
conducted by the American Philosophical Society the author defines 
the aim of liberal education as “the improvement of the mind and 
the attainment of those arts on which the welfare, prosperity and 
happiness of society depend.”’ The content of such an education should 
be practical, for “it is certainly laudable to pay due regard to those 
sciences that tend to enlarge the sphere of worldly interest, and with- 
out which the varied and complicated business of human life cannot 
be translated.” But within such an aim and with such content “‘a gen- 
eral national system of education ought therefore to be well accom- 
modated to every different genius,” and by adaptation “‘to the various 
natural endowments and genius” leadership could be trusted to 
emerge. 

In these two statements, and others could be added from this 
period, lies a philosophy of secondary education which is as applicable 
to current demands as if it had been written today. It is in many 
respects better, for it does not address itself primarily to details of 
technique—the discovery of all that can be learned of the psycho- 
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logical and social make-up of youth, the optimum size of classes and 
schools, standards, the characteristic activities of adolescents, and so 
on—but it puts first things first. It starts with the notion that educa- 
tion exists first and foremost in the interests of the state or society 
that provides and supports it; it insists that the work of the schools 
shall be directed to equipping the individual with that knowledge and 
understanding that will make him a better citizen. 

The demands and the needs have in fact not changed, however 
great the social change has been. A democratic government needs 
today, as it needed in the days of Rush and Knox, intelligent citizens. 
With the gradual development of universal secondary education the 
United States is in a far better position than it was when secondary 
education was the privilege of the few ‘“‘to cultivate an awareness of 
the problems of democracy and a readiness to assist in their solution.” 
This means that in any philosophy of secondary education the first aim 
must be to ensure the proper preparation for the one vocation in 
which all will engage—that of citizenship. This aim at once raises 
the question of the pattern of citizenship that is desirable. In a democ- 
racy there can be only one pattern—that of the citizen who has been 
trained to understand and appreciate the meaning of the freedom that 
he has inherited, free and self-reliant but always conscious of the 
social responsibilities to which freedom and self-reliance must be har- 
nessed. The exercise of freedom and responsibility demands a training 
in readiness to look for facts and to base opinions and judgments on 
facts rather than on prejudices; it implies tolerance of the opinions 
of others; it implies an open mind. Only as they have this common 
equipment can the body of citizens be able to select leaders wisely 
rather than accept the appeal of the first nostrum that is offered. 

To those who would ask for detailed specifications for achieving 
this task the answer must be that there is no one subject which is more 
appropriate than any other. A Thomas Arnold or a Benjamin Jowett 
could achieve this aim through Latin and Greek, and a John Bury 
through ancient history, while the most progressive frontier thinker 
could fail in attaining it through the so-called social studies. What 
needs to be stressed at this point is that that integration which is so 
ardently sought by progressive educators can best be achieved not by 
mashing subjects together into integrated activities but by impreg- 
nating each subject with this common meaning, whether that subject 
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be English, foreign languages, science or mathematics, history or 
geography. Too long has this country tried to find educational salva- 
tion through external devices, methods, and objectives instead of con- 
centrating on the one factor which alone can guarantee a sound 
education—the teacher. 


The first task of secondary education is then to arouse in all the 
students an awareness of the problems of democracy and to inspire 
them with a desire and a readiness to assist in their solution. The task 
is as much one of emotional conditioning as it is of intellectual train- 
ing, and particularly at a time when everywhere free institutions are 
being threatened is it all the more urgent to revive and keep alive 
what Bryce described as the characteristic of the American people— 
that vehement passion for democracy. The question of individual dif- 
ferences of ability does not enter here; since no differences of ability 
exist before the ballot-box, all must as far as possible receive the same 
common foundations for citizenship. 

The second aim in a philosophy of secondary education which is 
accessible to all pupils on equal terms is in the words of an English 
educator “to enable the right pupils to receive the right education 
from the right teacher.” To this task the high school has addressed 
itself but the methods of providing the right education for the right 
pupil have been somewhat chaotic and haphazard and but rarely 
based on an actual knowledge and understanding of individual ability. 
Hence most individual high school programs look like cross-word 
puzzles—the programs meet the requirements of the prescribed 
number of units but they show no coherence or continuity. Too much 
has been left to the unguided choice of the students whose only stand- 
ard of selection is too frequently that of the cafeteria—the immediate 
appeal and the price to be paid. Professor Briggs has frequently drawn 
attention to the bankruptcy of secondary education as revealed in the 
poverty of the students’ attainments. Unfortunately the conclusion 
too frequently reached is that the subjects concerned should be thrown 
out altogether. The real problem is to discover the subjects from 
which a student is likely to derive most benefit rather than permit 
him to discover for himself by trial and failure. Educational guidance 
is now possible but it cannot be adequately performed in the spare 
moments available to a teacher or principal. The range of choice of 
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subjects or courses can only be determined in the light of the student’s 
interests and abilities and their social and human relevance and value. 
There is only one fact that may be stated categorically and that is 
that there are no short cuts to education; at one time one could hope 
to get rich quickly; at no time has it ever been possible to get edu- 
cated quickly—despite movements to integrate subjects or to replace 
subjects by activities. 

A philosophy of secondary education based upon an analysis of the 
factors in the present social situation accordingly demands a more 
serious and realistic definition of aims and purposes; the development 
of an adequate system of educational guidance governed both by the 
social ends of education and the interests and abilities of the students; 
the adoption of recognizable standards of achievement in place of 
the uneducational and even unethical system of units, points, and 
credits; the development of a teaching profession which will command 
as much public respect as any other liberal professions; and the whole 
permeated through and through with the common ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. 








The Foreign Language Teacher 
Looks at Education’ 


By W. L. CARR 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T THIS conference luncheon last year my friend and colleague, 
Professor William C. Bagley, addressed you on the subject “‘An 
Educationist Looks at Foreign Languages.’ Presumably on the the- 
ory that one good look deserves another, the sponsors of this year’s 
conference have asked me to take as my topic today ‘The Foreign 
Language Teacher Looks at Education.” Let me say at once that as 
a teacher of a foreign language I should derive much more pleasure 
from looking at Education (with a capital E) if Educationists (with 
a capital E) were all more like Professor Bagley. For there are Edu- 
cationists and Educationists. There are Educationists who seem to 
think that change, any change, is bound to be progress and whose 
educational platform seems to contain but one plank, namely, ‘‘Some- 
thing else is better even if it isn’t quite so good.” An Educationist of 
this sort is one year all for the project method, a year or two later 
it is the contract plan, a little later it is the unit of work, or the activ- 
ity program, or the integrated course of study. Some of you will 
remember Professor Bagley’s remark in this connection to the effect 
that there are two things which he never runs after: a train and an 
educational fad; for he knows that another will come along soon. 
Then there are Educationists who in their enthusiasm for breadth 
in the school program seem to forget that a solid must have depth 
and length as well as breadth. There are still others who by an undue 
emphasis on, or an overly sentimental application of, the doctrine of 
interest are in serious danger of producing a generation of young men 
and women who lack the capacity to undertake, or to stick to any 
task which does not happen to appeal to them at the moment. From 
all such Educationists, good Lord, deliver us. 
*A paper read at the luncheon session of the Third Foreign Language Conference 


held on November 21, 1936, under the sponsorship of the School of Education of New 
York University. 
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But there are also Educationists (thank heaven!) who are seri- 
ously, if less spectacularly, helping classroom teachers in every subject 
matter field and at every age level to realize that they are teaching 
boys and girls and not subject matter; that no teaching is good teach- 
ing unless learning results for the pupils; that pupils do not “learn” 
unless they themselves are engaged in some physical or mental activ- 
ity, no matter how active physically or mentally the teacher may be; 
that a teacher who lacks a clear understanding of his educational 
objectives can be only a blind leader of the blind; that a teacher 
whose only idea of teaching methods is ‘“‘to do unto others as he has 
been done by”’ is likely to be a waster of his own and his pupils’ time; 
and that there is little profit in pouring facts onto or even into a 
pupil, if at the same time he is cultivating in that pupil attitudes and 
ideals which are harmful to the pupil and almost sure to be harmful 
to society. For all such Educationists who are helping teachers better 
to understand and to apply any or all of the principles just mentioned 
we are truly thankful. 

Perhaps we ought to be grateful also for agile educational agitators 
of the type which I mentioned earlier. Even a gadfly has his good 
points. It was the gadflies of a dozen years ago that aroused us 
teachers of foreign languages into conducting the Classical Investiga- 
tion and the Modern Foreign Language Study, the results of which 
have unquestionably been of great service in helping classroom 
teachers to clarify their objectives, to improve their methods, and to 
enrich their teaching materials. 

Indeed, I am not sure that we teachers of foreign languages are 
not ourselves more or less to blame for the low estimate which many 
Educationists place upon our subjects. A boy who has had an un- 
happy, and what has seemed to him a profitless experience with a 
foreign language in school and then grows up to become a principal 
of a high school or a professor of education can scarcely be expected 
to urge his own or his neighbor’s children to risk having that same 
unhappy and profitless experience. One principal frankly hostile to 
the study of Latin recently told me in explaining his attitude that his 
two years of high school Latin had been a perfect nightmare to him. 
When I asked him what particular form this nightmare took, he 
said: ‘“Trying to walk through a swamp of molasses on a cold Novem- 
ber day.”” Of course, we can say to such a principal that he should 
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not judge others by himself or generalize from too few instances, but 
we can scarcely expect him to exert any noticeable amount of pressure 
on his pupils either to elect a foreign language or, having elected it, 
to stick it out for a reasonable period of time. And, of course, we 
can also say that a boy who was destined to become a high school 
principal when he grew up probably rated higher on social intelligence 
than he did on linguistic ability or literary interest. But that is not 
the whole answer. 

And let me say in passing that under the present system of pro- 
fessional education we may expect to find an increasingly large num- 
ber of men and women occupying key positions as school principals, 
school superintendents, and state commissioners of education who 
have come to these positions with specialized training as school 
administrators, with a minimum of training in academic subjects, and 
with little or no experience as classroom teachers of any school sub- 
ject. And we can scarcely expect school administrators with such a 
training to have much sympathy for, or understanding of, the point 
of view of the regular classroom teacher, especially the teacher of a 
foreign language, a subject which demands for anything like success 
a considerable ability on the part of the pupil to understand words, 
think with words, and use words in expressing thoughts. And, as I 
have implied above, your typical school administrator of today is 
likely by nature and training to be practical-minded and social-minded 
rather than word-minded or abstract-idea-minded. Furthermore, he 
is much more likely to have got most of his educational ideas and 
prejudices from practical-minded and social-minded professors of 
education than was the case a generation ago, when the school admin- 
istrator regularly came up through a stiff course of academic train- 
ing, followed by a considerable period of classroom experience in 
teaching one or more of the academic subjects. 

I do not wish to lay myself open to a charge of generalizing from 
too few instances, but it has been my experience that in a school where 
foreign languages are being given an even break there is likely to be 
found a principal who is himself well trained in one or more foreign 
languages and perhaps has been a classroom teacher of one or more 
of these languages. On the contrary I often find that, where foreign 
languages are being discriminated against in some of the many ways 
so well known to school administrators, the principal or superintend- 
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ent responsible for this discrimination is a product of the department 
of administration of some school of education or teachers college and 
has had only a minimum training in academic subjects. If we should 
go back to his high school days, we should probably find that he did 
not major in a foreign language or mathematics or science or history. 
And your school principal of this type, being what he is by nature and 
what he has been made by his professional training, is likely to fall 
an easy victim to any professional curriculum reviser who comes along 
with a brand-new educational panacea or to any state department 
recommendation which favors the more general subjects in his school 
program and thus relieves him of the task of trying to hold boys and 
girls in classes and in courses which demand persistent effort. 

Such a principal will, for example, be likely to fall for the false 
syllogism so popular in some circles at the present time: Public edu- 
cation must train for citizenship. Courses in social studies (and they 
alone) train for citizenship. Therefore, all pupils must carry social 
studies throughout the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
the public schools. 

Let us see how a pupil’s program works out in a public school in 
New York State, for example, where a new requirement makes it 
obligatory for a pupil to take social studies in the ninth grade. Inas- 
much as the study of English is already required in all grades of the 
junior and senior high school and inasmuch as science is already re- 
quired in the ninth grade, the result of this new educational edict 
is that a pupil can choose a foreign language in the ninth grade only 
if he omits mathematics or carries five academic subjects. The present 
trend in the public schools of New York State is, therefore, quite 
definitely toward a foreign language course of three years as a maxi- 
mum (i.e., in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades only), whereas 
most of us, I am sure, believe that it ought to be possible for a pupil 
to elect a foreign language for a course of at least five years, begin- 
ning in the eighth grade. 

And the school principal whom I have described above is by nature 
and training likely to be an enthusiastic purchaser of the latest and 
most widely advertised of all educational panaceas—the “integrated 
program.” Here again a false syllogism is involved, namely: Educa- 
tion should aim at producing an integrated personality. An integrated . 
personality can be produced (and produced only) through an “in- 
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tegrated program” of studies. Therefore, we must organize all pupil 
activities around a “core” of social studies and omit from the school 
program or radically reduce the time of any traditional school sub- 
ject which cannot easily be wrapped tightly around this “core.”’ 

As far as I have been able to learn, curriculum revision in the 
direction of an “integrated program” has regularly resulted in the 
expansion of a none too well worked out social studies course until 
it occupies approximately half the pupil’s time and in the glorification 
of that course through more or less regular contributions from the 
English department along with occasional contributions from the 
teacher of science, mathematics, art, music, or foreign language. For- 
eign languages as such, as well as honest-to-goodness mathematics 
and honest-to-goodness science, are left out of the “program” and 
are, therefore, under suspicion, not to say candidates for liquidation. 
The educational theory back of the “integrated program” seems to 
be that the pupil cannot possibly digest his educational food unless 
it is first mixed up for him on his plate! 

Of course, I may be quite wrong in my judgment, but it is my be- 
lief that the whole idea of the “integrated program” as at present 
conceived is doomed to failure, though probably not before it has 
done a lot of damage to secondary education. For one thing few if 
any teachers can possibly make and keep themselves informed about 
the best thought and practice in the content and method of the widely 
varied subject matter fields involved in a really rich and broadly 
educative “general program.” Such a program can be successfully 
carried out, it seems to me, only if specialists in the various subject 
matter fields are always present in the classroom or, at any rate, 
always on call. The expense involved in having available such a staff 
of specialists would be prohibitive. What actually happens in the 
average school is that someone on the staff with a zeal for teaching 
tries to learn enough about everything to teach as much of anything 
as the ‘‘felt needs” of the pupils at the moment seem to require. And 
the resulting situation in a good many schools is, I fear, not far from 
that which obtained in the one-room, one-teacher school, beyond which 
we thought we had advanced some years ago. 

Now what would seem to be the duty and obligation of a teacher 
of a foreign language in a school or school system in which the powers 
that be are sold on the idea of the “integrated program” or fear that 
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they will not be considered “‘progressive” if they do not try to “‘in- 
tegrate ?”’ First, it seems to me, he can and should warn his colleagues 
in regard to the dangers and difficulties which are inherent in the 
program itself and which can be reduced to a minimum only by care- 
ful advance planning in the matter of content of the course and by 
the selection of an unusually well trained and broadly sympathetic 
person as the director of the program. Then in a school in which the 
integrated program is being attempted he should, for the sake of the 
boys and girls who are subjects of the experiment, accept every op- 
portunity to contribute to the program from his own rich store of 
knowledge about the language, literature, and culture of the nation 
which his special subject represents. In case material of this somewhat 
specialized sort seems less appropriate to the program as organized, 
one or more short units dealing with the origin and development of 
language might prove a welcome contribution. I have in mind for 
this unit the sort of material now available in textbooks and reference 
books under the head of “general language’’ but which requires for 
its effective presentation a much deeper and much broader knowledge 
of foreign languages than a director of an integrated program is 
likely to possess. 

Another serious educational evil for which our professional Edu- 
cationists, especially those in teachers colleges and normal schools 
are quite obviously to blame, is the system of teacher certification 
now enforced in many states, which requires of prospective teachers 
so many courses in education that it is “rapidly becoming impossible,” 
as Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College has recently said, ‘‘for grad- 
uates of our best liberal arts colleges to teach in the public schools 
of this country.’ 

This Frankenstein’s monster was the creation of professors of 
Education and has been kept in operation by standardizing agencies 
dominated by professors of Education. However, it is no secret that 
many of these same professors are now repenting of their folly in 
turning this monster loose in our educational world. It was all very 
nice for the professor when his particular course was a “protected 
industry.”” Now when he has come to believe that the interests of 
prospective teachers would be better served by a different sort of 


* Virginia C. Gildersleeve. “And Sadly Teach.” The American Scholar, Vol. 5, p. 
426, September, 1936. 
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professional training, he does not dare change his course or, if he 
does change it, he does so surreptitiously keeping the old title, so 
that the course under its officially approved name may continue to 
serve his students for certification purposes. 

No, take one consideration with another, the Educationists’ lot 
is not a happy one! Perhaps even at his worst he deserves our sym- 
pathy rather than our blame. My own sense of gratitude to certain 
types of Educationist I have tried to express earlier in this paper. I 
have also indicated my personal belief that our own poor teaching 
of our subjects is in large part to blame for the lack of enthusiasm or 
even for the hostility often shown to foreign language study by pro- 
fessors of Education and their ardent disciples in the principal’s 
offices or in our state departments of education. A satisfied customer 
is the only really good advertisement. And we have not always turned 
out satisfied customers. 

Furthermore, it is altogether possible that, if in recent years we 
teachers of foreign languages had been making a greater effort to 
help our pupils see the many significant relationships between the 
culture which our respective subjects represent and the culture in 
which we and they live, arguments being advanced today for the “‘in- 
tegrated program” would appear much less plausible. 

And so, as I have more than hinted, while organized resistance on 
the part of classroom teachers may be necessary at times (for no 
teacher, however good he is, can teach if his classes are legislated out 
of existence), the only really effective educational policy for us 
teachers of foreign languages to pursue is to make quite sure that 
our boys and girls are the direct obiect of our teaching; that the pupil 
activities which we set up in our classrooms are activities that will 
attract and hold the interest of pupils in the language, literature, and 
life of the nation, ancient or modern, which our subject represents; 
that our objectives are attainable as well as theoretically desirable; 
and that among other things we are really helping each of our pupils 
to attain that broadening of his intellectual horizon and that extension 
of his international sympathies which is one of the most important, 
and at the same time one of the most subtle, educational goals in the 
teaching of any foreign language. 
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Needed Research on the Reorganization of 
School Districts in Rural Areas 


By FRANK W. CYR 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LTHOUGH educational leaders have vigorously championed the 
consolidation of schools serving rural children for more than 
one hundred years, relatively little progress has been made compared 
with the size of the task. In 1844 the Honorable Samuel Young, State 
Commissioner of Education for New York, advocated consolidation 
in his report to the legislature. He showed that the 10,875 one-teacher 
schools of the state were rapidly diminishing in number and urged 
the continuation of this trend. His wish was not fulfilled. In 1934, 
ninety years later, 7,251 one-teacher schools remained. At this rate 
of consolidation it will require more than one hundred years to 
eliminate the one-teacher schools of New York State. This illustrates 
the general situation throughout the United States and particularly 
in the North Central region. Today more than half of the farm chil- 
dren of the nation attend 138,542 one-teacher elementary schools. At 
the same time the typical high school in rural areas enrolls only 87.3 
pupils and employs 4.2 teachers. Apparently during the last ninety 
years consolidation has only scratched the surface compared with the 
great task it faces. 

This failure may be attributed to two main factors: (1) the lack 
of means of transportation and communication which make effective 
consolidation possible and (2) the lack of methods and techniques 
to bring about satisfactory consolidations. Until within recent years 
consolidation was urged with relative little objective evidence on the 
values to be attained. Turning again to Commissioner Young’s report 
we find him devoting greatest space to the argument that walking 
farther to school will make children healthier: 


Small and consequently inefficient districts have, heretofore for a long period, 
been the source of many formidable evils. Miserable schoolhouses, poor and 
cheap teachers, interrupted and temporary instruction, and heavy rate bills, are 
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among the permanent calamities incident to small school districts. The ordinary 
pretext for the division and subdivision of districts is the greater proximity to 
be afforded to a portion of the inhabitants to the schoolhouse. To this single 
fancied benefit, considerations of much greater importance are often sacrificed. 
The idea seems to be entertained by many that it is a great hardship for children 
to travel a mile, or even half a mile, to school; and that those individuals are 
the most favored who find the schoolhouse nearest their homes. It is true that 
there are a few stormy days in the year, when the nearness of the schoolhouse 
may be deemed a convenience. But all children of 10 to 12 years of age must, 
in order to maintain health and secure the due development of their physical 
functions, exercise daily to a much greater extent than is produced by one or 
even two miles of travel. Unrestrained exercise in the open air is indispensable 
to the health of the young. 


Such argument seems humorous today. Yet an examination of the 
literature on consolidation over the subsequent ninety-year period re- 
veals a large body of arguments equally specious. The results of con- 
solidation by enthusiasm rather than by the use of scientific techniques 
are even more evident. Consolidations found throughout the United 
States which left out the children of near-by but poorer districts, in 
which the new capital outlay exhausted the financial resources of the 
district and cramped current expenditures, which were based on an 
unsound system of school support, which gave little or no thought 
to a broader curriculum, which failed to realize that the population 
of the district and its financial resources were diminishing, which gave 
no thought to the natural sociological community, which made no 
adequate provision for pupil transportation, which assumed that all 
children would have an academic course, which called for an over- 
burdensome overhead expense, which made no provision for a larger 
administrative unit, all testify to the weaknesses of the consolidation 
program. They also testify to the need for research which will guard 
against such pitfalls. 

Reorganization is essentially a problem of the state and locality. 
Each state must attack it in terms of existing conditions. Another 
obstacle to progress has been the tendency to attack only one phase 
of the total problem. Some states have attempted reorganization 
by consolidating attendance units, others by concentrating authority 
in the state, others by creating powerful county units, others by a 


*See Finegan, Thomas E. “The Township System.” Albany, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1921. New York State Department of Education, Annual Report, 
Volume 14, Part 1: Elementary Education, p. 9. 
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program of curriculum reorganization, others by employing super- 
visors, others by the state participating in the teaching process itself, 
and still others by reorganizing their financial structure. While each 
approach has some merit, no one alone can hope to solve the total 
problem, and overemphasis on reorganization at any one point tends 
to distort the picture and even to retard more fundamental progress. 
Such a single-track approach resembles too closely the methods of 
the patent medicine manufacturer who, in purveying his nostrums 
from house to house or over the radio, assures the public that they 
cure all human ills. 

A much broader, more fundamental attack is necessary. A study 
of all phases of the problem must be made and scientific methods and 
techniques developed for effecting reorganization along all fronts 
according to their relative importance, and in terms of fundamental 
principles of providing and administering education in a democratic 
society. Analyses of the purposes of education in a democracy, of 
the basic principles of democratic control, and of the social situation 
in which the educational administrative structure must operate are 
fundamental to the development of methods and techniques. The 
effects of size of the attendance and administrative units on the oper- 
ation of the educational processes, the type of administrative struc- 
ture capable of most efficiently realizing the desired educational 
aims, the allocation of administrative responsibilities, and the func- 
tion of the legal structure are all problems requiring research. 

Within the last fifteen years the increase in automobiles and other 
means of transportation, the building of highways, and the accom- 
panying changes in the social structure of rural communities, have 
all increased the pressure for needed reorganization. During the same 
period a considerable body of pioneer research has been developed 
on the reorganization of attendance units through county surveys as 
in Arkansas,” Missouri,® and West Virginia,* in determining the com- 
munity which a school should serve as in New York, and in school 


* Dawson, H. A. and Little, H. A. Financial and Administrative Needs of the Public 
Schools of Arkansas, Vols. I and II. Arkansas State Department of Education, 1930. 

* Eighty-Third Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri, school year ending 
June 30, 1932, issued by Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent of Public Schools, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

*Cavins, L. V. “Survey of County School Reorganization and Building Needs in 
West Virginia.” Unpublished manuscript. State Department of Education, Charleston, 
W. Va., 1936. 
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finance,® and a considerable number of individual studies attacking 
special problems. The United States Office of Education now has in 
process under its direction surveys of ten states to determine needed 
reorganization of the school district structure in rural areas. This 
pioneer work provides the foundation for the vast program of re- 
search necessary to discover facts, set up standards, formulate prin- 
ciples, and develop techniques required for the effective reorganization 
of the administrative structure of attendance and administrative units 
in rural areas. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The Educational Program Desired. Research can only be con- 
ducted in terms of certain basic assumptions. It is therefore necessary 
to begin with the definition of generally accepted assumptions. When 
tentative assumptions are questioned they become hypotheses and 
themselves objects of research until sufficient data can be brought 
to bear to formulate them adequately. 

It seems generally accepted that the educational administrative 
structure is not an end in itself, but merely a means by which the 
individual or group to be educated can be effectively served. It fol- 
lows that only in terms of the aims or purposes of education can 
the desired administrative structure be set up. The research program 
then requires two first essentials: a formulation of the educational 
end desired and, to implement this statement, an analysis of the 
characteristics of the educational program required to achieve the 
desired educational ends. 

For purposes of illustration let us assume that the aims of educa- 
tion stated in the following Golden Rule for education are generally 
acceptable: ‘The first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable things that they are likely to do anyway. .. .” 
“Another duty of the school is to reveal higher activities and to make 
them both desired and to a maximum extent possible.’”® 

The first step toward determining the educational program de- 
sired is to define the elements of this aim and examine their impli- 
cations in terms of the administrative structure. The next step is to 


® Bibliography on Educational Finance, 1923-1931. Bulletin 1932, No. 15. United 
States Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

* Briggs, Thomas H. Secondary Education, pp. 258, 263. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933. 
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implement the specific purposes agreed upon by stating the charac- 
teristics of an educational program which will achieve the desired 
aim. What grades and type of curriculum, guidance program, teach- 
ers, buildings, special services (as health and library), leadership, 
and provisions for adult education are requisite to the achievement 
of the desired purposes? The administrative survey staff of Missouri 
adopted as “Principles of Work’ Carpenter’s statement of the rights 
and privileges of children reproduced here in part: 


We believe 
1. That every child has a right to attend school as many days as every other 


child. 

2. That every child has a right to be instructed by a well trained teacher. 

3. That every child has a right to go to school in a building free from fire 
hazard. 

4. That every child has a right to attend school in a building that is located 
in a healthful environment, that is scientifically built and equipped and 
kept sanitary. 

5. That every child has a right to be transported to school if travel distance 
is too great. 

14. That every child has a right to attend a school where the problems of 
the school come from the problems of the community, state, and nation 
and not altogether out of books.” 


Further research is needed into educational aims and philosophy 
as they affect the reorganization of the administrative structure; for 
example, a formulation of general aims is needed for the United 
States as a whole, with more specific adaptations to guide the reor- 
ganization in each state. 

The next step is an attack on the problem of isolating the charac- 
teristics in the educational program (1) which are essential to the 
realization of the desirable aims, and (2) which are pertinent to the 
setting up of an effective administrative structure. This requires an 
examination of the educational program to determine the staff and 
facilities which (1) are essential to realization of the accepted aims 
and (2) influence the setting up of the administrative structure. 

Efficient and Economical Operation. Reorganization must result 
in an administrative organization which operates efficiently in the pro- 


*These principles were adapted from “The Rights and Privileges of School Children” 
by W. W. Carpenter, Peabody Journal of Education, September, 1928. See Eighty-Third 
Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri, school year ending June 30, 10932, 
issued by Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent of Public Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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vision of an effective educational program on the elementary and 
secondary levels and provides additional facilities and services when 
the demand arises. 

The first requirement of the administrative organization is that it 
be so constituted as to provide the most effective educational program 
possible with the resources available. It must be capable of utilizing 
the best educational thought and employing the most effective tech- 
niques for transforming its resources into educational results. 

Some of the important elements necessary to a satisfactory educa- 
tional program are well trained teachers, an adequate curriculum, 
teaching materials which will secure desired results, a building 
adapted to educational needs, and a well planned budget. The admin- 
istration, to be efficient and economical, must, for example, know what 
constitutes a well trained teacher, what qualities make for teaching 
success, and where teachers who possess these qualities can best be 
secured. It must be able to select the curriculum which will offer the 
greatest returns and organize it to meet local needs. It must know 
how to select needed teaching materials and what textbooks should 
be adopted. It must be capable of planning a school building, when 
the need arises, and know how to budget current expenses to the 
best advantage. These are illustrations of the functions of a school 
system. 

Efficiency and economy of operation require that the administra- 
tive structure be geared to the situation it is set up to serve. It is not 
efficient to employ a ten-ton truck to do the work of a one-ton truck. 
Although the administrative structure in rural areas can adapt many 
principles and procedures which have proven effective in larger school 
systems, it cannot be set up on the theory that it is merely a smaller 
edition of a large system. This would be comparable to assuming 
that since a Lincoln is a highly desirable automobile for the purposes 
it is designed to serve, an equally desirable Ford can be produced by 
reducing each part of the Lincoln to two-thirds its original size and 
then assembling these parts. The car thus produced would probably 
fail entirely to function. Parts would not fit and other parts would 
be wholly superfluous. Instead of this method the designers of the 
smaller car decide what the purposes of the car are, what character- 
istics will most effectively serve these purposes, what factors affect 
their attainment, and then calling upon all available experience and 
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suggestions design a car to perform the functions desired under the 
conditions within which it must operate. The research needed to set 
up an effective administrative structure for schools in rural areas must 
proceed in like manner. 

Democratic Control. Let us now examine the assumption that 
the educational administrative structure in rural areas must be in 
harmony with the democratic principles and processes on which Amer- 
ican society rests. The school is probably the most stable and influ- 
ential social institution in the average American rural community. 
Its administrative structure is so important in shaping the whole 
structure of society and in perpetuating American ideals of democracy 
that the importance of its development in terms of democratic prin- 
ciples reaches beyond the school itself. 

Fundamental research into the principles of democracy as formu- 
lated by national leaders, and as expressed in the types of school dis- 
trict structure which have evolved in the various states and regions 
of the United States is basic to reorganization. Such research should 
include also examination of these principles as expressed in the civil 
government, federal, state, county, township, and municipal, and as 
expressed in the corporate structure of economic institutions insofar 
as such developments will throw light on principles and techniques 
applicable to the organization of the educational administrative struc- 
ture. Such research should take into account the social and economic 
factors and trends which compel constant modification, and of de- 
velopment of the changing methods and techniques necessary to the 
realization of democratic principles. It may profitably study the gov- 
ernmental structure of other democracies, particularly the British 
Dominions. 

The administrative organization of the school should be so shaped 
as to translate effectively the needs and desires of the people served 
into an educational program. The American people legally exercise 
democratic control over education through the election of represen- 
tatives, through general referendum, through meetings of the quali- 
fied voters of the district, and by petition. This control is exercised 
both through the governmental machinery of the state as a whole and 
through the governmental machinery of subdivisions of the state, such 
as the county and small local districts. The American system of ad- 
ministering schools is one of local self-government, which has devel- 
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oped along with similar control of social and political institutions in 
an attempt to realize more fully the values of popular sovereignty. 

Absolute local control, however, would violate the very principle 
it is seeking to perpetuate, since the welfare of the people in any 
locality to some extent affects and is affected by the welfare of those 
outside the locality. Absolute control by the locality might, therefore, 
operate to its satisfaction but violate the total will of the larger 
area. 

At least four requirements must be fulfilled before an administra- 
tive organization can effectively provide for democratic control over 
its educational program: (1) The needs and desires of the people 
served must be thoroughly understood and provided for, as far as re- 
sources will permit in the provision of an educational program. (2) 
The people served through and with their representatives must par- 
ticipate in the provision and direction of the educational program. 
(3) The administrative organization must be able to employ pro- 
fessionally trained leadership which is capable of understanding and 
interpreting the educational needs of the people served and putting 
into effect a program commensurate with their needs, desires, and 
resources. (4) The administrative organization must be capable of 
so informing its public with regard to what constitutes a desirable 
educational program that the public is prepared to make intelligent 
choices. These criteria assume that the exercise of local initiative im- 
plies not only sensitiveness to the will of the people but ability to put 
that will into effect. 

The widely current assumption that small administrative units are 
essential to the exercise of local initiative is in need of careful exam- 
ination. What is a small unit? Is it an open country neighborhood 
administering a one-teacher school, a village-centered community, a 
group of such communities (county), or a state? When this ques- 
tion has been answered the issue becomes—which offers greatest pos- 
sible initiative on the part of those served? Obviously size is a factor. 
The smaller the administrative unit the smaller the group concerned. 
However, the problem is much more complex than that of size. The 
public’s ability to exercise its initiative will depend largely on the 
existence of clear-cut avenues through which it can reach the authority 
responsible for determining educational policies. If these avenues are 
tortuous, the allocation of responsibility indefinite, and the machinery 
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for exercising initiative cumbersome, smallness cannot mean effective 
exercise of local initiative. If the county superintendent is an inde- 
pendent agency, elected periodically by popular vote, not responsible 
to a lay board of education between elections, the extent to which 
democratic control is exercised is questionable. 

The educational philosophy accepted has itself an important bear- 
ing on the question of local initiative. If the purpose of the educa- 
tional administrative structure is primarily to surround pupils with 
a good physical plant, well trained teachers, and carefully prepared 
teaching materials, a high degree of centralization will more eff- 
ciently accomplish this purpose. If the educational aim is to provide 
guidance and training for the individual pupil in terms of his environ- 
ment and for life in the community, a much higher degree of local 
initiative is required to provide the community participation neces- 
sary to this end. 

Study and formulation of principles for school control in rural areas 
consistent with American democratic ideals require the study of such 
authorities as Jefferson,* Hamilton,® Laski,’® and Bryce." It requires 
the examination of the educational implications of democratic princi- 
ples. Russell’* and Hans have issued pioneer works in this field. Cub- 
berley,** Strayer,’ and Graves*® have treated democratic control more 
specifically in terms of the educational structure itself. Such books as 
Berle and Means’s The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
provide basic material for studying the implications of the growth of 
the corporate structure of economic institutions. 


* Jefferson, Thomas. Jeffersonian Principles. Selected and edited by James Truslow 
Adams. Little, Brown and Co., 1928. 


*Hamilton, Alexander. The Federalist Papers. Dent, London, 1922. 

*Laski, Harold J. A Grammar of Politics. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., 1925. 

“Bryce, James. Modern Democracies. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 

Bryce, James. The American Commonwealth. The Macmillan Company, New 

York, 1915. 
*Russell, William F. Liberty Vs. Equality. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1936. 
*Hans, Nicholas A. Principles of Educational Policy. P. S$. King and Sons, London, 
1929. 

“Cubberley, E. P. Public School Administration. Revised Edition. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, 1929. 

* Strayer, George D. The Chicago Survey. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1932. 


* Graves, F. P. The Administration of American Education. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1932. 
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A study of the relation between local initiative and ability to adopt 
changes, which will compare the results of different degrees of local 
initiative between states and between certain foreign countries, is now 
in process under the direction of Paul R. Mort. 

Variability and Flexibility. No one form of administrative struc- 
ture can be applied to all states and localities, or to one state or 
locality over a long period of years. While certain fundamental under- 
lying principles and basic techniques apply or may be adapted to use 
throughout the United States or over a long period of years, they 
can be effectively used only when interpreted or modified in terms of 
changing educational, governmental, social, economic, and historical 
factors. 

The type of educational program demanded in different regions, 
states, and localities, the type of educational administrative structure 
which has developed, the type of governmental structure in opera- 
tion, the social organizations and attitudes existing, the amount and 
kinds of economic resources available, the historical background of 
the present situation, and the trends and forces playing upon the state 
or locality all contribute to the necessity of variability and flexibility. 

This situation requires research to develop fundamental nation- 
wide aims, concepts, processes, and techniques. It then requires fur- 
ther research to develop and apply these findings to each individual 
state and situation. The set-up in each state will be unique. But even 
state-wide uniformity is impossible. Sufficient flexibility to permit 
certain adjustments of standards and procedures is essential. Density 
of population is probably one of the most significant factors requir- 
ing adjustments. It is separately treated in one of the following 
sections. 

Flexibility which permits growth or modification is equally neces- 
sary. The common practice of waiting until social and economic trends 
compel revolutionary reorganization is wasteful and pernicious. Al- 
though certain basic provisions in setting up an administrative struc- 
ture must remain constant over a long period of years to insure requi- 
site stability, even these must be revised periodically. And it is ques- 
tionable whether they at most should be expected to serve more 
than fifty years. Certainly no provisions should be established on the 
theory that they will serve into perpetuity. At best such provisions 
should constitute only the bare framework of the structure. They 
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should permit constant development and evolution within their struc- 
ture just as the steel framework of a skyscraper supports the weight 
of each floor and thus permits the ready shifting of partitions on any 
given floor to meet the changing needs of tenants. 

Four assumptions basic to the reorganization of the educational 
administrative structure are that the structure must (1) conform to 
the accepted educational aims, (2) be efficient and economical, (3) 
provide democratic control, and (4) allow for variability and flexi- 
bility. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


The educational administrative structure is an integral part of the 
total social structure of a community, county, and state. It has an im- 
portant influence in determining the total social structure. This adds 
to the importance of its adjustment to the forces and trends which 
mold the total social and economic life. The whole social structure 
of communities in rural areas has been going through a process of 
radical reorganization during the last quarter of a century. This 
reorganization cuts across the old school district boundaries set up 
during a pioneer era. In most states where these boundaries have 
changed little they are obstructing the total process of social reor- 
ganization as well as the provision of a more effective school district 
structure. 

Some of the most important social and economic factors which 
must be measured to determine the extent of their import in setting 
up a school district structure are the following: (1) density of popu- 
lation, (2) mobility of population, (3) transportation and communi- 
cation, (4) economic resources, (5) increase of machinery and 
power, and (6) increased demands upon education. 

Density of Population. One of the basic measurable social factors 
which affects the administrative structure of schools is density of pop- 
ulation. This is determined primarily by available economic resources, 
location, climate, and topography. It in turn affects the number and 
variety of human contacts, the problems of transportation and com- 
munication, and the size of groups which can be assembled for edu- 
cational purposes. Mort’? found a correlation of .82 between density 


*™Mort, Paul R. The Measurement of Educational Need. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1924, 
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of population and enrollment in one-teacher schools in New York 
State; Stearns,’® a correlation of .82 between density of total popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania counties and enrollment in high school. Brun- 
ner,’® using total population per square mile, found a correlation of 
more than go between density of population and per capita wealth 
(per capita retail sales). Mort tested measures of density and decided 
that the number of children per 10,000 acres of farm land was most 
satisfactory for determining the relationship of size of one-teacher 
schools to the density of rural school population. Little, using data 
from 223 counties in four states, made similar statistical tests and 
reached the same conclusion. Stearns used this correlation in setting 
up an index of consolidation for the high schools of Pennsylvania to 
indicate their relative progress in the light of their density of popula- 
tion. West Virginia has defined the size of classroom unit for the 
purpose of distributing state funds in terms of population density.” 
Little* developed a formula for determining the percentage of chil- 
dren needing transportation at different densities of population. Fur- 
ther refinements of the measures of density of population are needed 
for the purposes of determining educational need, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult, size of attendance unit, size of administrative unit, 
and ability to support education. Such research should develop for- 
mulas for the modification of standards in terms of the density fac- 
tor. It should further analyze and define the effects of concentration 
of population (in mountain valleys) as compared with uniform 
dispersion over a given area (on plain or prairie), and the effects of 
modern transportation, communication, population trends, and so 
forth, on the density factor. 

Mobility of Population. The end of the great westward migra- 
tion which dotted the landscape from the Appalachian mountains to 
the Pacific with farms, villages, towns, and cities witnessed the be- 


Stearns, H.L. Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary School. Bulletin of the 
Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
February, 1934, pp. 87-90. 

* Brunner, Edmund deS. and Kolb, J. H. Rural Social Trends. New York City. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 

”Cavins, L. V. “Survey of County School Reorganization and Building Needs in 
West Virginia.” Unpublished manuscript. State Department of Education, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

“Little, H. A. Potential Economies in the Reorganization of Local School Attendance 
Units. Contributions to Education, No. 628. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1934. 
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ginning of a migration from farm to town and farm to city. This mi- 
gration reached its peak during the nineteen twenties. With the de- 
pression and the rapid stabilization of population growth it now prom- 
ised to adjust itself to taking care of (1) the differential between 
the high birth rate in rural areas and the low birth rate in cities 
and (2) the adjustment needed to place on farms more nearly the 
number of workers necessary to insure adequate agricultural produc- 
tion. 

The factor of population density cannot therefore be considered 
as static. In each community, county, and state long-time trends are at 
work. Failure to recognize them has often resulted in small, inade- 
quate attendance units or the erection of a large expensive plant for 
a rapidly dwindling population. Techniques for prediction of popula- 
tion and school enrollment are therefore essential in school district 
reorganization. Various techniques have been employed with varying 
degrees of success in cities as shown by Chamberlain and Crawford.” 
The Arkansas** and Missouri** surveys applied prediction techniques 
to rural areas. Opinions differ as to the relative values of predictions 
including total population trends as compared with those based on 
school population alone. Temporary maladjustments due to the de- 
pression have delayed the refinement of technique. This field consti- 
tutes an important area for further research. 

Transportation and Communication. Modern inventions which 
have revolutionized transportation and communication have probably 
been the most potent force in compelling reorganization of the social 
structure of rural communities and modifying the density of popu- 
lation factor. Measures are needed of the extent to which they have 
increased the number and variety of human contacts, the growth and 
attrition of social organizations, and the area over which human 
contacts are or can be made—the extent to which the isolated, self- 
contained household, open-country neighborhood or town has been 
displaced by a larger community covering a greater area and pro- 


™ Chamberlain, L. M. and Crawford, A. B. The Prediction of Population and School 
Enrollment in the School Survey. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., October, 1928. 

* Dawson, H. A. and Little, H. A. Financial and Administrative Needs of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Arkansas, Vols. 1 and II. Arkansas State Department of Education, 1930. 

“ Eighty-Third Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri, school year end- 


ing June 30, 1932, issued by Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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viding a richer, more varied community life. Both past and probably 
future changes vary with locality and individuals. 

One of the most pressing problems in this area is the determina- 
tion of the natural community as a basis for setting up an attendance 
unit. Sanderson* has done pioneer work in the development of tech- 
niques for determining the community area. Kolb and Brunner” 
report that the school and particularly the high school attendance 
area was the most important and decisive single factor in determining 
the area of the natural community. To what extent must other factors 
be introduced to modify present high school attendance areas? 

Pupil transportation has been one of the most outstanding develop- 
ments affecting the administrative reorganization of schools. The 
number of pupils transported in the United States increased 3.8 times 
between 1924 and 1936. In New York State the increase was ten 
times in nine years.*’ This rapid growth created a variety of problems 
requiring research. On what basis should the state reimburse localities 
for transportation expenditures, what is the relative importance of 
factors determining transportation costs, what should be the unit 
of cost measure, what constitute reasonable expenditures for trans- 
portation under varying conditions, what should be the minimum 
standards for type of road, bus construction, and selection of bus 
drivers, and what are the relative merits of school-owned versus con- 
tracted busses? 

Economic Resources. The density of population of any particu- 
lar area is dependent primarily on the economic resources available. 
This largely determines the total population which can be supported 
as well as the per capita wealth available for educational and other 
purposes. In most rural areas agriculture is the chief resource and 
its value is dependent upon soil fertility, rainfall, climate, and mar- 
kets. Other common resources are minerals, oil, timber, small indus- 
tries, trade and commerce. Depletion of soil fertility, disappearance 
of markets, the development of new varieties of crops, the exhaustion 
of mineral supplies and the discovery of new deposits all have an 
effect on the size and type of attendance unit which should be devel- 

*™ Sanderson, Dwight. The Rural Community. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1932. 

* Kolb, J. H. and Brunner, Edmund deS. A Study of Rural Society, p. 131. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1935. 


™ Safety in Pupil Transportation. Research Bulletin Vol. XIV, No. 5. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., November, 1936. 
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oped. Even before the depression, the income in certain counties 
would have been inadequate to support the population but for funds 
sent in by the state to provide highways, schools, and similar social 
services. The land utilization program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Resettlement Administration indicates 
the need of research to determine the extent to which the removal of 
families from submarginal land should be a factor in the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts. 

Increased Demand for Education. The increased demand for edu- 
cation is shown by the growth of public high school enrollment from 
3-7 million in 1926 to 6.5 million in 1935,” by the growth of the 
Junior College,*® and by the expansion of the curriculum. This expan- 
sion in recent years places an unbearable burden on a school district 
structure designed to provide a relatively simple curriculum for the 
elementary school alone. Research is needed to define further what 
constitutes a satisfactory educational program.” 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


In the larger centers of population a corporate structure has been 
developed in which the final authority for school administration re- 
sides in a local board of education usually elected by the people. As 
a general rule, the state education department has relatively little 
authority over the acts of this board. 

In more sparsely settled areas a somewhat more complex structure 
has developed which includes three administrative levels: the local 
attendance unit which may include a small city, town, village, or an 
open country neighborhood, the larger administrative unit usually 
corresponding to the civil county, and the state education department. 
These three levels are found in practically all states although their 
structure and administrative responsibilities may vary widely. This 
means that the total educational administrative structure for rural 
areas is more nearly of the federation than the simple corporate type. 
The state education department has certain responsibilities of a state- 

* Langfitt, R. E., Cyr, F. W., and Newsom, N. W. The Small High School at Work, p. 
23. American Book Company, New York, 1936. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

” Dawson, H. A. Satisfactory Local School Units, Chap. Il, “The Characteristics 


of a Satisfactory School.” Field Study No. 7. Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1934. 
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wide character. It is over a group of administrative units, each 
charged with certain administrative responsibilities. The administra- 
tive unit in turn includes a group of attendance units to which is 
allocated a third type of administrative responsibility. Thus the edu- 
cational administrative structure of a state is a federation of at- 
tendance units, divided in turn into administrative units which are 
united under one state department of education. From a study of 
this situation it seems evident that the federal structure has often 
developed fortuitously even when the end striven for was a corporate 
structure. 

Research is needed into the basic principles of the federal type of 
organization and its implications as evidenced in the educational 
administrative structure of the various states, and in other fields, such 
as the federal government in its relation to the states. Large univer- 
sities and developments in the field of co-operatives offer other exam- 
ples. The factors which have resulted in the federal type of school 
administrative structure need to be isolated, so that criteria and 
techniques for setting up and allocating functions to the attendance 
unit, administrative unit, and the state in the light of above studies 
may be developed. 

The Attendance Unit. The attendance unit is the unit serving a 
single attendance area. Its size and character are dependent upon 
the factors which affect the bringing together of the group to be 
educated into a single center. This involves the setting up of optimum 
standards for determining the size of elementary, secondary, and 
adult group desired. Such standards are needed in terms of educa- 
tional results, efficiency and economy of operation, and community 
participation. For example Dawson has set up minimum standards of 
240 pupils and six teachers for the six-year elementary school and 
250 pupils and ten teachers for the six-year high school.** These are 
based on his pioneer work in surveying Arkansas counties as a basis 
for reorganizing attendance units and on subsequent studies. Cavins® 
proposes similar standards for West Virginia. Such standards need 


™ Dawson, H. A. Satisfactory Local School Units, Chap. V. Field Study No. 7. Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1934. 

*Cavins, L. V. “Survey of County School Reorganization and Building Needs in 


West Virginia.” Unpublished manuscript. State Department of Education, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
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further research to determine optimum size of attendance unit for 
areas of low population density. 

The Administrative Unit. The administrative unit is composed of 
a group of contiguous attendance units. Its chief function is to pro- 
vide them with the leadership and services which they, individually, 
cannot economically or efficiently provide. Standards and criteria are 
lacking for determining minimum and optimum size of administrative 
unit. The wide range in size of counties even within the same state 
reveals their inadequacy as an administrative unit. One county is 
larger in area than two states. Within the same state one county is 
many times the size of another whether size is measured in population, 
area, or wealth.** Research is needed to determine the minimum and 
optimum sizes of the administrative unit for each of the functions 
which it performs. Briscoe,** in a pioneer study, found that a mini- 
mum of forty teachers is necessary to pay sufficient salary to secure 
adequate and continuous leadership. A study by Berner of the mini- 
mum and optimum size of unit necessary to provide adequate library 
services is in process. Similar studies are needed of other significant 
services such as the provision of (1) special supervisors, (2) health 
services, (3) circuit teachers, (4) guidance services, and (5) film and 
visual aids, (6) the purchase of supplies, (7) the levy and collection 
of taxes, (8) administration of transportation, (9) business manage- 
ment, and (10) maintenance of plants. The study of each activity or 
service should conform to the following pattern: (a) determination 
of the functions to be performed, (b) staff, equipment and facilities 
necessary to perform these functions, (c) budget required by [b] 
above, (d) reasonable cost per capita, and (e) population needed to 
provide required budget at a reasonable cost [cd]. This may be 
done for different levels of service. It must also be determined for 
different levels of population density. When minimum and optimum 
sizes required have been determined for the most significant services, 
they can be superimposed to discover the size which most nearly 
meets the needs of all. This will be the desired size of the adminis- 


*™Cyr, Frank W. Responsibility for Rural School Administration. Contributions to 
Education, No. 579. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1933. 

“Briscoe, Alonzo Otis. The Size of the Local Unit for Administration and Super- 
vision of Public Schools. Contributions to Education, No. 649. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 
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trative unit from the standpoint of economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion. Criteria must then be applied to determine the extent to which 
size may be adjusted in the interests of democratic control. 

Research is also needed into the type of administrative unit most 
desirable. Nuttall® investigated the equalization of educational op- 
portunity under the county unit as a single corporate structure in 
Maryland and Utah. Tink*® investigated the relative qualities of 
leadership available under the appointive system of choosing the 
county superintendent compared with the elective system. 

The State. In accordance with the basic assumptions previously 
stated, the function of the state education department is to exercise 
leadership rather than compulsion. The local administrative and 
attendance units should be the avenues through which state policies 
can be adopted and put into operation. Researches are needed into 
methods and techniques by which the state can provide leadership 
and supervision, with compulsion only in the enforcement of mini- 
mum standards. Recent experimentation in Nebraska and elsewhere 
with supervised correspondence study indicates that techniques may 
be developed by which the state actually participates in the teaching 
process. 

Research is needed to determine the possibilities of state partici- 
pation through correspondence courses, radio, and provision of teach- 
ing aids and guidance services.*” 

Allocation of Administrative Responsibilities. The allocation of 
responsibilities to each of the three administrative levels, the attend- 
ance unit, the administrative unit, and the state may be by statute or 
by delegation of one authority to another. The incidence of respon- 
sibility must be determined by law for the most significant responsi- 
bilities or duties.** This incidence must be definite and clear-cut. At 


* Nuttall, L. John, Jr. Progress in Adjusting Differences of Amount of Educational 
Opportunity Offered Under the County Unit Systems of Maryland and Utah. Contributions 
to Education, No. 431. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1931. 

* Tink, Edmund Lewis. Certain Phases of County Educational Organization with 
Special Reference to Florida. Contributions to Education, No. 363. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1929. 

* For additional research problems from the standpoint of the state see: Research 
Problems in School Finance. Research staff of the National Survey of School Finance 
and Special Consultants. Published by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

“For criteria to determine significance of duties see: Cyr, F. W. Responsibility for 
Rural-School Administration. Contributions to Education, No. 579. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1933. 
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the same time sufficient provision for delegation to permit adequate 
flexibility is essential. As with the Federal Government and the states 
the work of the administrative unit should be limited to functions it is 
authorized by law to perform while the attendance unit should per- 
form all duties not otherwise allocated. 

Allocation of responsibilities does not mean simply the assignment 
of certain duties to one unit and other duties to another. It often 
means the assignment of certain phases of the process of performing 
a duty to each of the units. For example, in the selection of teachers 
the state takes the first step by enforcing minimum standards of cer- 
tification. From the group certified by the state as meeting minimum 
requirements to teach, the administrative unit should be responsible 
for selecting a group of two or three who are particularly qualified 
for the position vacant. To the attendance unit would then be left 
responsibility of selecting the individual who most nearly suits its 
needs. Thus each unit has participated in the process of performing 
a single duty, yet the responsibility of each is definite and clear-cut. 
Uncertainty as to allocation of responsibilities and the relationships 
thus involved hinders efficiency of operation and hampers democratic 
control. This factor alone is responsible for a large part of the con- 
fusion and inefficiency now existing. 

A study has been made showing the relative responsibilities of the 
local district, county, and state with respect to certain selected admin- 
istrative duties on a nation-wide basis.*® Similar studies are needed 
for each state. Both legal allocation and report of practice should be 
included. In terms of the general picture so presented further inten- 
sive studies of each duty, or group of duties, should be made to dis- 
cover the principles and techniques by which each may be performed 
most effectively. Beach has made such a study of the care of school 
funds.*® Similar studies are needed in preparation of the budget, ad- 
ministration of the budget, transportation of pupils, provision of 
library facilities, provision of health services, provision of new build- 
ings, and the like.** Such studies must necessarily take into consider- 
ation the related functions performed by non-school agencies, 
particularly the civil governing board of the county, and the relation- 


"Cyr, op. cit. 

“Beach, Fred F. The Custody of School Funds. Contributions to Education, No. 
577- Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1933. 

“For a description of further duties see: Cyr, of. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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ships thus created. Euler’s** study on County Unification in Kansas 
analyzes the implications of relationships between civil county govern- 
ment and the educational administrative organization. 

Study is needed into the application of sound lay-professional rela- 
tionships to the relationships between the three types of units, 
attendance, administrative, and state. For an analysis of lay board- 
professional executive relationships see Graves.** For a preliminary 
application of these principles to the present problem see Cyr.** 

Finance. Since techniques have been developed which permit sep- 
aration of support and control* the research needed in school finance 
belongs in another field.*® It is not treated here except incidentally 
to problems of reorganization. One problem which constitutes a 
fundamental obstacle to reorganization of attendance units should 
be mentioned. This is the effect on the tax levy of farm land when 
it enters a district containing a town or city. Farm property is usu- 
ally unduly taxed compared with income. To what extent do a state 
equalization fund and special state subsidies, such as for buildings and 
transportation, equalize this burden? Does property classification 
equalize the burden between farm and other property within the local 
taxing unit? Can a formula be developed to apply within the local 
taxing unit? Another problem pertinent to the administrative struc- 
ture concerns the conditions under which an attendance unit may be 
permitted to exercise initiative in taking itself beyond the level main- 
tained by the administrative unit. 


LEGAL RESEARCH 


Legal provisions constitute the framework or skeleton which de- 
termines the form within which the administrative organization oper- 
ates. They are of five kinds, constitutional provisions, legislative 
statutes, court decisions, rulings of the attorney-general, state board 
of education or state superintendent and rulings of the local board of 


“Euler, H. L. County Unification in Kansas. Contributions to Education, No. 645. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 

* Graves, F. P. The Administration of American Education. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1932. 

“ Cyr, op. cit., pp. 136-142. 

“Mort, Paul R. State Support for Public Schools. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1926. 

“A careful analysis of research in finance is found in Research Problems in School 
Finance. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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education. The basic structure usually rests on legislative provisions 
and court decisions. 

Research is needed to define the elements of the administrative 
structure which should be made relatively permanent and rigid 
through statutory enactment and those which should be more flexible 
and subject to modification by administrative bodies. The principle 
of democratic control suggests that the function of the statutes is to 
create an administrative structure, to definitely assign functions to 
the different units and administrative bodies within the structure, 
and to define broad limits within which it may operate rather than to 
specify how the various functions are to be performed. Legal research 
is needed into these areas by examination of statutes and regarding 
various significant administrative duties. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The wide variety of school districts and county organizations 
throughout the United States indicate the importance of understand- 
ing the factors which determined their form. The town (township) 
in New England, the county of the South, and the small districts for 
each one-teacher or village school all were the result of different sets 
of factors. Research into their origin and development should ap- 
proach the problem from two angles: (1) historical studies of the 
forces which affected the enactment of laws creating the various types 
of districts within a state and (2) historical studies of individual 
districts. 

Historical studies of the laws showing the growth of school district 
structure should follow through the different legal provisions for each 
type of school district from the original law to the present. This 
should include also laws that failed of enactment.**? The next step 
should be an analysis of the debates over each law to discover the 
arguments pro and con, the pressure groups involved and the con- 
ditions under which the law was considered. A third step would be to 
examine the records of interested organizations, such as the political 
parties, the Grange, the Farmers Union, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Woman’s Club, to discover their stand with regard 
to such legislation. 


“Finegan, Thomas E. “The Township System.” Albany, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1921. New York State Department of Education, Annual Report, 
Vol. 14, Part 1: Elementary Education. 
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Historical studies of typical individual school districts should show 
the local factors in operation. School records, minutes of board, an- 
nual school meetings, and the memories of old residents will show the 
conditions under which the district was organized, the problems that 
arose as time passed and the solutions which were adopted. 

Paralleling such studies with a study of the social, economic, 
and political developments during the same period, such as popula- 
tion growth, wealth, panics, depression, droughts, wars, and the pas- 
sage of related legislation, will provide a background for under- 
standing the present situation. 


THE REORGANIZATION PROCESS 


Study is needed into the process by which reorganization is effected. 
To what extent must it be a revolutionary process taking place within 
a short period of time, and to what extent can it be a gradual evolu- 
tion? Often it is accomplished by one mandatory piece of legislation. 
The Missouri Legislature provided for a long-time program by 
setting up a staff to survey its counties and requiring each county to 
consider reorganization on a certain date, but without mandating 
reorganization. Techniques for carrying out such a long-time program 
are needed. Sheffer** developed techniques for the co-operative con- 
solidation of one-teacher schools into adjacent graded schools on a 
contractual basis. This permitted a trial period before a final decision 
on reorganization was necessary. A study by Alford (now in proc- 
ess) is concerned with procedures for changing school district boun- 
daries. 

Another angle of attack is that of informing the rural public on 
what constitutes a desirable educational program and the needs for 
reorganization. Fundamental changes in attitude on the part of the 
rural public will depend upon (1) the development of techniques for 
solving the problems of reorganization effectively and (2) by devel- 
oping methods of techniques for informing them on needed changes. 
The whole problem of the use of meetings, printed materials, charts, 
graphs, sound films, and other visual aids presents a challenging field 
for study and research. 

Effective reorganization of educational administrative structure 


“Sheffer, W. E. Cooperative School Areas in Kansas. Kansas State Department of 
Public Instruction. Topeka, 1934. 
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requires a broad program of research penetrating all facets of the 
problem. Such a program should define problems, make pertinent dis- 
tinctions, clarify issues, and develop techniques. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for national agencies, state education departments, workers 
under the Purnell Fund, schools of education, and candidates for 
advanced degrees. 

The development of such a program means the substitution of 
careful scientific techniques for the former rule of thumb procedures. 








The Vocabulary of Books for Children 
in Grades 3 to 8° 


[ This is Part II of an article in three parts by Professor Thorndike. Part III will 
appear in the February REcorD. | 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE first part of this article considered words outside the Thorn- 

dike 20,000 found in 4% million words from books recom- 
mended for pupils in grades 3 to 8. Part II is concerned with the dif- 
ferences between the vocabulary of 120 juvenile books! and the 
vocabulary of the 279 sources used in determining the Thorndike 
20,000. 

The 279 sources used in determining the relative importance of 
words for the reading of young people (listed on pages 165 to 176 
of the Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 words) included much read- 
ing designed for boys and girls, but also the Bible, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Cooper, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and many other English 
classics and books suitable for adults. Their 10 million words repre- 
sented a much more general selection than the 4% million of the 
present count. 

This procedure was wise, and it would not be wise to prepare 
pupils even in grades 4 to 8 to read only juvenile books. But it is 
important to know how different the vocabulary of books written 
especially for boys and girls is from such a general vocabulary as 
the Thorndike 20,000 for two reasons. We do have as one task 
preparation to read such books. We also need to know how far read- 
ing such books will give a vocabulary suitable for use in more general 
reading. 

* Acknowledgment is hereby made of the services rendered by the personnel furnished 


by the Works Division of the Works Progress Administration for New York City on 
Project 65-97-291-1125X. 


*Recommended by Terman and Lima as supplementary reading for children in grades 
3 to 8. (See Part I of this article.) 
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Therefore I have made a study of the differences in question in 
two ways, first by measuring the correspondence between the Thorn- 
dike order of importance by the 10 million general count and the order 
of importance by the 4% million juvenile count, and second by observ- 
ing what particular words among the Thorndike 20,000 are specially 
favored or disfavored in the 120 books for boys and girls. As a score 
for importance in the 4% million count, I have used 10 X the num- 
ber of sources + the number of occurrences. If a word occurs in 
more than one form (as ins, ed, ing, ’s forms), I have used 10 X the 
number of sources having the most frequent form + 2 X the number 
of sources having any other form + the number of occurrences. For 
example, damage occurs in 34 sources, damages in 6, damaged in 12, 
and damaging in 2, and there are 78 occurrences of all together. So 
damage receives a score of 10 X 34 +2 X (6+ 12+2) +78, making 
458. The use of any other reasonable method of weighting sources and 
occurrences would not alter any of the conclusions to be stated here. 

There is a general correspondence between the two counts. The 
median score in the present count for the words chosen as the second 
half of the third thousand of the Thorndike 20,000 is 370. The cor- 
responding numbers for successive 500’s and 1000's fall off thus: 


3B (words 2501 to 3000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 370 
4A (words 3001 to 3500 of the Thorndike 20,000) 306 
4B (words 3501 to 4000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 270 
5A (words 4001 to 4500 of the Thorndike 20,000) 212 
5B (words 4501 to 5000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 182 
6 (words 5001 to 6000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 146 
7 (words 6001 to 7000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 103 
8 (words 7001 to 8000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 90 
9 (words 8001 to 9000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 58 
10 (words goor to 10,000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 46 


11 (words 10,001 to 11,000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 45 
12 (words 11,001 to 12,000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 33 
13 (words 12,001 to 13,000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 29 
14 (words 13,001 to 14,000 of the Thorndike 20,000) 22 


and on to about o for the twentieth thousand. 

These median scores run rather closely parallel to the median 
credit numbers by which the order of successive 500’s and 1000's 
was determined in the 10 million count. 

There is, however, much individual variation in the scores for 
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words which all had the same credit number in the 10 million count. 
For example, words all in the eighth thousand and having the same 
credit number in the 10 million count had scores in the 41% million 
count ranging from 0 to 400, and only 53 percent of them were 
between 40 and 140. The facts for the 6th to the 14th thousands are 
shown in Table I. The variation would be much less if we had more 
reliable counts, say of 200 million words from sources like those of 
the 10 million count, and of 100 million words chosen from books 
recommended for boys and girls in grades 3 to 8. But some of it 
would remain, and that variation would be a measure of the differ- 
ence between the special and the more general vocabulary. 

The qualitative differences between the two counts are shown by 
the lists on pages 320 ff., which compare the most favored tenth with 
the least favored tenth, among words equally favored by the 10 mil- 
lion count, for words through the 11th thousand. In the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th thousands the most and least favored 14 percent, 17 per- 
cent, and 23 percent respectively, are taken, because more than a 
tenth of the words in these thousands had no occurrences at all in 
the 4% million count. 

The most important fact shown by the comparison is that the 
favored and disfavored words differ so little. The favored words are 
more concrete, include the easier of pairs of synonyms, concern chil- 
dren’s activities, animals, and adventure more, and art, music, religion, 
philosophy, politics, and so forth, less, and in other ways are more 
like what would be expected from books for children. But the dif- 
ferences are neither uniform nor very emphatic. Many in the sets 
would seem equally or more suitable if transposed; for example, 
(3B) condemn and confidence, (4A) colored and considerable, (5A) 
cobbler and conclusion, (6) celery (or coconut) and civilize, (7) 
checkers and civilization, (8) chauffeur and certainty, (9) chambray 
and cloister, (10) chiffon and Christendom, (11) diaper and defer- 
ence, (12) computation and consternation, (13) challis (ie) and 
chagrin, (14) conger and chalice. 

The general list from the 10-million count used with reasonable 
allowances will, in fact, give a fairly trustworthy picture of the basic 
vocabulary of books written for children in grades 5 to 8, and doubt- 
less a better picture of the basic vocabulary of books for adolescents 
in grades 9 to 12. 
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TABLE I 


ScoRES IN THE 4% MiLition Count or Worps Wuicn, BY THE 10 MILLION 
Count, WERE IN THE 6TH, 7TH, STH—14TH THOUSANDS, THE 
FREQUENCIES ARE IN PERCENTS 








6th 7th 8th gth roth =iith 12th 13th 14th 
8 





2. 2. 


-4 3 3 4-4 0 7-7 14.4 7.0 23.3 
IO- 29 ....... 4.8 y 5.4 0.5 20.4 27:7 93.8 34.8 9-9 
gO- 49 ....... 5.6 12.4 17.6 21.3 18.8 19.6 18.3 17.8 18.8 
g0- 69 ....... 8.4 8.9 13.4 1.0 15.2 13.6 11.7 8.5 8.1 
oe ae 8.0 10.0 S.4 39.3 8.2 42.8 8.6 10.5 5.4 
QO-109 ....... 7.2 10.4 9.2 6.3 4.8 6.4 4.7 4.3 2.2 
00-829 ....... 7.2 7.79 7.3 3.7 2.8 3.2 3.1 1.6 9 
130-149 ....... 8.8 8.1 7.3 2.3 4.4 1.4 1.6 1.2 
fe-869 ....... 7.6 5.8 6.1 $.7 1.6 2.7 1.2 1.2 9 
170-189 ....... 7.6 3.9 3.8 1.1 2.0 1.8 1.2 4 
190-209 ....... 4.4 5.0 3.8 1.8 -4 5 1.2 a | 
210-229 ....... 3.2 1.2 2.7 1.1 1.6 9 4 1.6 
230-249 ....... 3.6 3.9 8 8 9 -4 
250-269 ....... 3.6 3.1 2.3 4 4 
ae ee 2.4 1.2 8 8 9 4 
ee 2.8 1.9 1.1 mm 8 
310-329 ....... 2.4 .4 8 4 
930-349 ....0:. 2.0 1.9 1.5 5 8 
350-369 ....... 2.0 4 8 4 
370-389 ....... 1.2 4 4 
390-409 ....... 8 4 
410-429 ....... 1.6 4 
430-449 ....... 1.6 
450-469 ....... a 4 
470-489 ....... 
490-509 ....... 4 
510-529 ....... 5 
530-549 ....... 4 4 
550-569 ....... 
§7O-589 ....... 4 
Over 600 ...... 8 1.2 4 
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Common sense will make certain negative allowances by attaching 
less weight to words about adult affairs and advanced knowledge. A 
useful means of making positive allowances would be a list of words 
not in the Thorndike 20,000 at all, but fairly common in books recom- 
mended for pupils in grades 3 to 8. If our count were extended to 
1000 sources instead of 120, a list of the words occurring in 50 or 
more out of the thousand, though not in the Thorndike 20,000, would 
be very useful. An approximation to such a list may be had by taking 
words which occurred in 4 or more of our 120 sources though not 
in the Thorndike 20,000.” 


Words of Equal Importance by the 10 Million Count Determining 
the Thorndike 20,000, which Are Very Rare and Very Frequent 
in the 4%4 Million Count of 120 Books for Boys and Girls 
in Grades 3 to 8 Inclusive 


3B rarest: conceal, condemn, convenient, cord, darling, deaf, decline, defeat, 
difficulty, discovery, doing (s), droop, dying, Egypt, err, forever 

3B most frequent: confidence, confusion, crept, daylight, duke (D), encounter, 
evident, fallen, feeble, fortunate (ly), fury (F) 


44 rarest: cleave, colored, cries, Cuba (n), decrease, dried, e’er, Englander, 
exist, feign, Fred, ft. 

44 most frequent: chatter, clad, clever, compose, comrade, considerable, deadly, 
desperate (ly), dignity, doubtless, elsewhere, exhaust, expedition 


4B rarest: celestial, classic, cod (C), delivery, dime, divorce, ewe, expire, 
falsehood, flavor 

4B most frequent: crimson, crooked (ly), drawn, enable, energy, existence, 
extraordinary, fisherman, flung, follower, foremost 


5A rarest: clause, clime, cobbler, cube, damn, dealing (noun), decease, dis- 
pense, dolly (D), Dorothy, ending, fry (F) 

5A most frequent: claw, cling, conclusion, confuse, craft, curiosity, dazzle, 
enterprise, exceeding, experiment, expression, failure 


5B rarest: chaste, cigar, Cinderella, comforter, corporation, crutch, diffuse, 
Edith, Ella, export, Fannie (y), firmament 

5B most frequent: characteristic, clatter, comparative (ly), crouch, departure, 
disgust, enthusiasm, excitement, explanation, fearless (ly), fragment 


6 rarest: celery, cistern, Clifford, clothing, cocoanut (coco), cologne (C), 
commandment, Crusoe, czar, deal, Donald, dresser, dunce, educate, Ellen, 
Emily, endue, ennoble, enquire, ensign, equity, feeder, frailty, Fritz 

* This list has the further merit of illustrating the sort of words favored by writers 


for the young. It has the demerit of imperfect reliability; and some of these words will 
turn out to be much rarer in a more extensive count. 
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6 most frequent: caution, cautious, challenge, cheery, chiefly, civilize, clung, 
completely, countless, deliberate, disagreeable (ly), dizzy (ily), dusk, en- 
thusiastic, fain (F), fatigue, fireplace, Frenchman, frightful (ly), frontier 


7 rarest: chanticleer, checkers, cherub, cherubim, classification, Claus, conse- 
cration, copious (ly), corset, Cox, crochet, Czech, Dicky, distemper, Dora, 
downy, doz., embryo, espouse, ether, eunuch, firstborn, fixture, Frankfort, 
froward 

7 most frequent: cavity, chorus, civilization, colonel (C), comet, commotion, 
contact, descendant, determination, dismount, displeasure, dodge, don (D), 
doorway, downstairs, economy, effective, elaborate, electricity, enjoyment, 
entirely, exclamation, fairly, fascinate, fawn (F), fortnight, fuss 


8 rarest: chauffeur, chemise, churchman, Circe, cleaner, cocktail, commenda- 
tion, conform, conformity, consonant, contaminate, convex, crowded (adj.), 
diadem, dirge, druggist, economist, Edwin, effeminate, empower, emula- 
tion, epistle (E), equation, exhortation, federation, fermentation, floss, fox- 
glove, fraternity (F), fungus 

8 most frequent: certainty, charcoal, chilly, clumsy, coax, companionship, con- 
siderably, crevice, critical (ly), daybreak, devise, diameter, domain, eager- 
ness, earthworm, endurance, era, exert, explosion, exposure, farmhouse, 
flicker, flush, forbade, frantic 


9 rarest: cellulose, chambray, chlorophyl, competitive, concerned, conduit, con- 
vene, convocation, coordinate, corse, cosmopolitan, curtail, cynical, dead- 
lock, drier, Druid, Dryden, emigrate, emulation, epidermis, Episcopal, 
Ethiopia, faulty, fertilization, fluctuation, foodstuff, formulate, frippery 

9g most frequent: cheerily, chemistry, clench, cloister (C), clump (C), confide, 
conviction, detach, dingy, disable, disc, discard, dishonest, disregard, diver- 
sion, doze (ily), dweller, embarrassment, emblem, emigrant, expanse, fang, 
Ferdinand, fierceness, footing, fourteenth, framework 


10 rarest: chiffon, chiffonier, chronic, cilia, contentious, crape, creamery, cre- 
tonne, cu., damnation, default, demagog (ue), determinate, dramatize, 
Elsa, enfranchise, extant, facial, facile, frankincense 

10 most frequent: cavalry, cheerfulness, chieftain, christen, Christendom, clam- 
ber, click, comical (ly), completion, confront, coverlet, desperation, de- 
structive, discomfort, downy, Dutchman, earnestness, exasperate, famil- 
iarity, ferocity, firewood 


II rarest: coagulate, conduce, confiner, corporate, coupon, Deborah, dental, 
diaper, dividers, divisor, electrician, ensnare, epigram, eyelet, finite, fore- 
bore 

I1 most frequent: chum, comer, commonplace, Concord, cornfield, countess, 
courtyard, cruise, culprit, curly, defender, deference, deft, distinguished, 
doorstep, doublet, downcast, fascination, ferocious (ly), flatten, Flemish 
(f), flown, forefinger 
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12 rarest: circumcise, circumscribe, co. (C), cohort, collateral, collusion, com- 
putation, constipation, contractile, copperas, cortex, courser, davenport (D), 
Dec., deciduous, deputation, detector, detraction, dispensary, distributor, 
divergence, doily, Durham, dyspepsia, ebon, edging, Elbe, elope, Ephesian, 
ethical, excise, fathomless, fiscal, flannelette, formaldehyde, fraudulent, 
fulsome 

12 most frequent: churn, concourse, consternation, coon, Cornish, cower, Crete, 
crosswise, cub, deafen, dignified, discomfit, discomfiture, doff, downstream, 
dub, dwelling-place, eater, elegance, endanger, eventide, expressly, ex- 
tinction, extraordinarily, fanciful, flop, flurry, fondness, foothold, friendless, 
funnel, furry 


13 rarest: causeless, celluloid, centrifugal, challis (ie), changeful, coincident, 
collegiate, comedian, communicable, confectioner, connective, consistory, 
cornea, cosmos, cottonseed, coup, covetousness, da, Dagon, definitive, Del- 
phic, deteriorate, diabetes, diarrhoea, digestible, disallow, dissembler, di- 
viding (adj.), divisible, elimination, emanation, endosperm, Epsom, erst, 
erudition, Eva, evangelical, Feb., firstling, foreknowledge, fornication, for- 
sworn, fulcrum 

13 most frequent: Ceres, chagrin, char, cheerless, Chester, cipher, concussion, 
confinement, council (1) (or), countrymen, courtly, coyote, crater, crucible, 
curt (ly), cylindrical, de (D), dealt, decomposition, derisive (ly), dig- 
nitary, doubly, drave, drawbridge, driftwood, driven, eh (E), embed, en- 
gulf, enterprising, ermine (E), excepting, exultant (ly), fastidious, father- 
land, finch, fitful (ly), flaxen, footpath, footprint, friendliness 


14 rarest: cavil, cerebrum, Chilean, Cilicia, cogent, colloquial, colloquy, com- 
petency, conclave, concubine, confluence, confute, conger, conifer, conniv- 
ance, consular, cooper, Cowley, Cranmer, cyst, dandruff, datum, dayspring, 
degeneracy, DeWitt, diction, Dionysius, dismantle, dissertation, diviner, 
doit, dotard, Eber, Ecuador, egotism, emetic, emolument, enervate, enig- 
matical, ensilage, enthrall, erysipelas, excretory, exhaustive, exotic, falla- 
cious, ferrule (ferule), fixation, fob, fop, forager, frizzle 

14 most frequent: causeway, caustic, centaur, chalice, chamois, charioteer, clear- 
ing, cobble, coke, Coleridge, colonization, Constantine, convulse, coot, cor- 
ral, Corsica (n), courthouse, Coventry (c), croon, cyclone, Cyclopes (s), 
decided (adj.), depredation, derrick, disconcert, discrepancy, discrimina- 
tion, disjoint, disrespect, doughty, drinker, dryad (D), ducal, Edison, elk 
(E), embankment, equestrian, etch, evolve, fancier, far-away, far-reaching, 
fidget, filmy, firework, flagon, fluffy, foray, Fredericksburg, frisky (ily), 
furl, fuzzy 


Words Outside the Thorndike 20,000, Occurring in 4 or More of the 
120 Sources: Words Beginning with A to M Except I 


able-bodied, accolade, accouterments, acolyte, Actaeon, Admetus, Aegina, Aescu- 
lapius, aflame, aforetime, agone, aide, aimless, alley-way, All-Father, an’, And- 
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vari, anhungered, answerable, ant-hill, antlered, aquiver, Argos, armadillo, 
Asgard, asthmatic, Atalanta, Atlantis, Atropos, awash, awestricken, baggy, Bal- 
der, Barnum, basketful, bat-like, battle-cry, beady, Beirut, Calliope, campanile, 
carefree, carnivora, Carson, carven, catspaw, Cheapside, chickadee, chippy, 
chub, clammy, clayey, Clermont, clumsiness, coit, contestant, cornucopia, Corn- 
wallis, Cortez, cowbird, cream-colored, crevasse, crisscross, dampness, daresay, 
deathblow, death-warrant, deep-sea, deep-set, Devonshire, didst, dimness, dining- 
room, distraught, disunion, Doge (d), doorbell, doorpost, doorstone, double- 
barreled (lled), dovecote, downhearted, downhill, downpour, downtrodden, 
drawing-room, duckling, dugout, dun-colored, d’ye, earshot, edgewise, e’en, ef- 
fectiveness, emphatically, empty-handed, endwise, energetically, enow, Eric, es- 
quire (E), Essex, Europa, ex, Excalibur, experimenter, eye-witness, Fafnir, 
fair-haired, far-seeing, fearsome, feasibility, feather-bed, featherless, Fenris, féte, 
fiddle-sticks, field-mouse, fine-looking, finery, fingernail, finger-tips, fire-engine, 
fishhawk, fishing-rod, fish-line, flag-pole, flagstaff, flame-colored, Flathead, flick, 
flower-bed, food-supply, footboard, forepaw, foster-father, foster-mother, four- 
footed, fowling-piece, foxy, frantically, Fremont, Freya, fryingpan, full-fledged, 
fullgrown, functionary, Gabelle, Garibaldi, gat (-got), gatherer, Gawaine, 
Giles, girlhood, gleeful, God-fearing, godson, Godspeed, good-hearted, good- 
humor, good-humored, good-morning, good-nature, goodnight, good-sized, good- 
tempered, graciousness, grapevine, gravelly, graveyard, grayish, greatcoat, great- 
great-grandfather, Greeley, Greene, Greyfell, griffin, grizzle (G), grown-up, 
gruesome, grumpy, guard-house, guard-room, guesswork, gunshot, gusto, gym- 
nastic, hah, hair-breadth, hairs-breadth, half-breed, half-brother, half-dozen, half- 
hour, Hawkins, hayloft, haymow, head-dress, head-gear, heartbroken, heart- 
rending, Heimdall, Helios, helpfulness, henhouse, Hera, hereinafter, hexagonal, 
hi, hide-and-seek, high-minded, high-pitched, hitherward, h’m, Hoenir, home- 
coming, homeland, honk, Hooker (h), hot-headed, hourglass, hove, humming- 
bird, Humphrey, hundredfold, jerky, jet-black, jubilation, Jules, Kay, keepsake, 
ketch, kind-hearted, kindling, kingbird, knee-deep, knight-errant, knothole, lamp- 
black, landing-place, lapidary, latticework, laughing-stock, Launcelot, lawless- 
ness, lean-to, leapfrog, leathery, left-hand, Leo, lieth, light-hearted, lime-kiln, 
living-room, Livingston, lockup, Loki, longbow, looking-glass, loth, loudness, 
lovingkindness, low-spirited, Lucas, lucivee, lunge, lush, madame, majestically, 
make-believe, Manette, man-of-war, mantel-piece, many-colored, marmot, mar- 
ten, Martinmas, masterly, matter-of-fact, May-day, mayhap, McClellan, med- 
dlesome, Medici, Meeko, men-at-arms, merrymaking, Messire (m), mid-after- 
noon, mid-air, Midgard, midstream, Minos, mischief-maker, mizzen, moonless, 
moss-grown, mother-in-law, motherless, mother-love, mother-of-pearl, mouse- 
trap, Munin, murderess, musquash 


Part III of this article deals with the frequency of occurrence of 
various words in books recommended for pupils in grades 3 to 8. 
[Continued in February Record] 











Introducing High School Students to a 
Study of Man Through the Ages* 


By ORRIELLE MURPHY 


TEACHER IN THIRD YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


and ALICE MARGARET TORREY 


TEACHER IN SECOND YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


HE three-year co-ordinated Junior High School program of the 

Horace Mann School is in many ways an essentially new experi- 
ence for children, building upon the knowledges, habits, skills, and 
attitudes acquired in the Elementary School. The substance of this 
new experience is the story of man’s progress through the ages, as 
various steps in that progress contribute to the life and problems can- 
temporary with the child. It is a study of the past focused upon the 
present by means of constant and continuous recognition and con- 
sideration of similarities and differences between existing conditions 
and those of the past. 

While the recurrent recognition of such relationships makes the 
past live for children in terms with which they are familiar, at the 
same time it helps them to become more keenly aware of their own 
varied problems and better able to cope with them. They thus evolve 
a conception of themselves as individuals engaged in complex social 
activity, becoming increasingly well fitted to take part in it. 

The student’s own life is a composite of many occupations and 
amusements, various social relationships, religion, science, music, and 
art. Through the study of past ages he finds that man’s life has al- 
ways been just such a many-sided affair. He needs and wants to know 
how man has lived through the ages: how he has housed and fed 
himself, how he has thought, and developed new ideas and new forms 

* This article is one of a series prepared under the joint editorship of Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds and Mary Harden. For other articles in the series, see the May, 1935, TEACHERS 
CoLLece REcorp, entitled “The Horace Mann School at Work.” 

Editors’ Note: The Horace Mann School consists of two kindergartens, one for four- 


year-old children and one for five-year-old children; a coeducational elementary school 
of six grades; and for girls, a junior and senior high school of six years. 
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of activity, how he has become both an individual and a necessary 
functional part of an ordered, composite society. 


THE FIRST YEAR 


In a broad way, the approach to the three years of study is made 
through introducing the students to the age in which the events 
occurred. The work of the first year is concerned with primitive and 
ancient man, always, of course, relating the study to the student’s 
experiences and having it grow out of these experiences insofar as 
possible. The approach, however, is often ethnological. In such case 
the class considers differences in coloring, features, stature, body 
structure, and ancestry between people of earlier times and them- 
selves, a study which eventually leads them back to the story of man 
in the days before recorded history. They discover that there are 
people living today whose actions resemble more closely the behavior 
of primitive peoples than those of modern industrial civilizations. 

As the story of man is reconstructed, geographical facts are 
brought out, as well as the concept of nature’s control of man and 
man’s attempted control of nature. The students come to realize 
the importance of climate and environment in the life of man. The 
concept of time, introduced in the Elementary School, continues to 
be developed here, with a view to bringing out the relationships that 
exist between the past and the present. Likewise the concept of 
change, as it operates from age to age, is emphasized. Constant com- 
parison is made between the important phases of primitive society and 
corresponding aspects of present-day civilization. 

In a study of man’s early development, certain elements of his 
progress are expressed through the invention and use of simple tools 
in the making of various articles, through the devising of easy means 
of transportation and communication, through the working out of 
satisfying forms of worship, and through similar manifestations of 
a growing civilization. Art, literature, music, and other aesthetic 
developments had their beginnings in very early times; provision is 
made in the program of the School for utilizing an individual inter- 
est of the pupil in some phase of the life of the period, such as art, 
music, science, or literature. For example, as a part of a regular unit, 
the student may make an intensive study of the art of the time, 
thereby helping her to gain enriched content by means of a special 
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interest. An effort is made to have each student realize that modern 
life is the epitome of the past. This is achieved through a study of 
life in great river valleys such as the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates, 
and the migration of peoples to other lands, where they build new 
civilizations such as the Greek and Roman, adapting themselves to 
their environment and shaping it to meet their needs. The class dis- 
covers evidences of this recurrent process in the present, particularly 


in the fields of art, architecture, language, music, recreation, edu- 
cation, and government. 


THE SECOND YEAR 


The Second Year is devoted to a study of life in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. The seemingly co-operative elements of life in 
the Middle Ages—feudalism, the manorial system, and the guild and 
apprentice systems; the unifying influence of the Church on the soci- 
ety of the Middle Ages; the importance in that culture of art, illu- 
mination, stained glass, tapestry, and architecture are all studied. The 
Crusades and the resulting increase in trade and growth of towns are 
an important part of this year’s work. Amalgamation of cultures and 
movements of people are also considered. 

The growing recognition of individuality emerging in the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance is then stressed, individuality as 
expressed in the arts, religion, government, literature, and science. 
An effort is made to help the students gain a realization and an under- 
standing of the importance of art in the life of Florence in the fif- 
teenth century, and later in northern Europe; of the Reformation 
and its implications for present living; of the development of nations 
and autocratic governments; of growing languages and their expres- 
sion by such writers as Cervantes, Dante, and Shakespeare; and of 
the development of experimental science, especially in navigation. 


THE THIRD YEAR 


In the third year of study attention is focused on man as he emerges 
in the Modern Age. The work of the year centers around the events 
of the period of discovery and exploration; in the story of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and of how the middle classes gained power in gov- 
ernment. Developing directly from the wide interest people of that 
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time had in learning, travel, and other broadening influences of 
the Renaissance, is the era of discovery. The geographical unfolding 
of the earth becomes a living issue, for the student realizes that even 
now this era of discovery is going on, with so many areas in polar 
lands, ocean depths, and the stratosphere still to be explored. In the 
beginning of this study of modern exploration and discovery con- 
sideration is given to the lands and peoples with whom the explorers 
came in contact, their cultures, the influence of the Old World on 
them, and their influence on the Old World. This leads naturally to 
a study of the Commercial Revolution, followed by the Industrial 
Revolution, with changes from hand to machine labor. At this time 
contact is made with the problems of contemporary life, and oppor- 
tunities are provided for the pupils to explore and grasp their sig- 
nificance, insofar as possible at this grade level.’ The last study un- 
dertaken in the course of the year’s experience is the story of how 
the middle classes gained power in government. France furnishes an 
excellent example of this change, and the class studies the dramatic 
story of the French Revolution, with its ensuing nineteenth century 
upheavals, to the development of the bourgeois republic of the pres- 
ent. Similar changes in other countries are noted, and the students 
thus acquire background for a later study of modern types of devel- 
opment. An intensive study of the newer trends in government, how- 
ever, is left for the future. 

In order to clarify the specific content of any single unit of the 
work of the third year, the student is encouraged to build an outline, 
with the aid of the teacher, to guide her in her study. The main topics 
in such an outline for a study of the Industrial Revolution might 
be as follows: 


1. Why historians and economists have termed the movement the Industrial 
Revolution. 

2. Why and when the movement started in England. 

3. How the change from hand to machine labor was effected in the woolen 
industry. 

4. How power has developed. 

5. How the Industrial Revolution has changed the way we work. 

6. How the Industrial Revolution has changed the way we live. 


In order that man’s growth and increasing resourcefulness 


* This part of the work is planned as preparation for a more intensive study of mod- 
ern problems during the last year of the High School. 
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through the ages may appear to the student as a definite whole, every 
effort is made to develop an enriched and balanced content which will 
enable him to see man’s progress in the various fields of his endeavor, 
such as music, art, industry, science, history, and government, lan- 
guage, and the development of home and family. During the study 
of the various aspects of man’s progress, the teachers in these fields 
are identified with the class instruction and take part in it. With this 
background built up in the social studies, the students are encouraged 
to express their ideas in ways which they themselves select, such as 
prose or poetry, dramatization, some form of art such as painting, 
or in the dance. 


ACTIVITIES 


Discussion. Perhaps the activity most commonly used through- 
out the Junior High School is discussion, based on general reading 
and simple research, together with other experiences gained in and 
out of school. Discussion is a valuable means of sharing and evaluat- 
ing data, of discriminating between relevant and irrelevant material, 
of stimulating an interchange of ideas. It affords training in building 
valid generalizations, in developing powers of reasoning, and in arous- 
ing and fostering a sensitivity to environment. The class is made 
conscious of the value of intelligent conversation, and the futility of 
serious talk unfortified by actual knowledge. 

Notebooks. Another important activity is the making of class 
notebooks. In the Junior High School a definite attempt is made to 
have students formulate specific problems, plan a course to be fol- 
lowed, gather data in a systematic and efficient way, organize ma- 
terial, and record it as interestingly and accurately as possible. Some- 
times notebooks are made by groups and sometimes by individuals. 
Groups may proceed either by having each member prepare a cer- 
tain portion of the subject or by having each one carry through every 
step individually and then share the material. The latter method is 
by far the more difficult. Constant supervision on the part of the 
teacher is imperative to make sure that the work is shared evenly 
and fairly by the class. Notebooks prepared individually are fre- 
quently better, but those undertaken by groups usually result in each 
individual’s developing valuable techniques for working with the 
group. In the Junior High School, the major portion of time required 
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for this activity is given in the social studies periods. This type of 
work aids students to develop effective habits of study, to acquire 
information, and to gain variety in vocabulary and expression. 

Reports. At the close of a period of investigation, experiences 
are shared by having selected reports given by members of the class. 
On one occasion, at Christmas time, when a Miracle Play was being 
presented in assembly, students in the second year class gave talks 
in every home room, presenting the background necessary for appre- 
ciation of the play. In some instances, however, the students read 
each other’s reports and make written comments on them. By the 
end of the Junior High School, every student is expected to be able 
to use effectively the resources of the High School Library or equiva- 
lent sources in other libraries. 

Throughout the Junior High School, because the student uses 
many sources of information, it becomes necessary to develop skill 
in collecting data. The student must learn to get the main points 
through rapid reading, and to determine what is best for her purpose. 
She develops a technique of note-taking, arranging the material in 
outline form on cards easily manipulated when she is ready to or- 
ganize and present her topic. Whenever her accuracy is challenged, 
she sees the value of having this information at hand, and realizes 
the need for recording the sources of her notes. She learns, little by 
little, that some sources are more reliable than others. 

In the third year, when the materials for the Junior High School 
relate to modern times, it becomes more difficult to find pertinent in- 
formation in books. The need for magazine material then presents 
a new problem which may be partially solved by learning the use of 
the Readers’ Guide. 

Excursions. Constant use is made of the vast resources offered 
by the environment of the Horace Mann School. Pupils in the Junior 
High School visit libraries, museums, parks, special service agencies, 
churches, art galleries, factories, and other places of interest. These 
excursions are carefully prepared and as carefully conducted. They 
are never merely ends in themselves.” In the study of the development 
from hand to machine labor, for example, early inventions and mod- 
ern machines are studied, and a trip is taken to the Museum of Science 


*Harden, Mary. “Going Places and Seeing Things.” Educational Method, Vol. 14, 
pp. 324-331, March, 1935. 
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and Industry to study replicas of early machines and examples of 
modern ones. 


In the Third Year (ninth grade), as a part of the excursion expe- 
rience, a trip is taken to a woolen mill. In connection with this trip, 
consideration is given to factory management, to the sources of the 
mechanical power utilized in running a factory, to the processes of 
making cloth, and to the physical conditions under which the work is 
done. Each student gathers information on questions assigned, and 
also makes some original contribution of his own, a poem or imagina- 
tive story, an essay, a piece of art work. The following verses, writ- 
ten by one of the students after a trip to a factory, are typical: 


The Machines 


We, the machines, look down from our heights. 
We understand the problems of man, puny and 
insignificant yet the leader. We see the 
struggle for life among the poor and sympathize. 
We comprehend the desire for power of the 
employers. We understand them also. Conflict, 
discord, and clash we know, but this is life. 

We preach to you, but none in the world listen. 
You are busy, with your one-track minds, for- 
mulating plans of your own. Maybe in the years 
to come, someone will heed our superior know]l- 
edge and the rough tangle of life will smooth 
out to a long silken thread of 

WOOL. 


Child of Workers 


Is it strange some should be criminals? Our 
mothers and fathers work all day and come home 
with so little at the end. And toys, how can 
we get them? Even at holidays we dare not ask, 
only to be rebuffed. “But there is no money 
to pay the rent.” We covet; how we want nice 
clothes and dolls and trains! We grow up and 
still we desire. We do not want to steal, but, 
oh, for something more! Yet most of us are 
honest workers, following in our parents’ path. 

Vita Ortman 
Third Year (ninth grade) 


For a more detailed consideration of factory organization, a series 
of trips to a near-by milk distributing plant was made, where, because 
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of the relative simplicity of this organization, the students were able 
to make job analyses and studies of employer-employee relationships. 

Writing. Some of the writing done by the students in the Junior 
High School is stimulated by the work in the social studies: sketches 
of historic figures, reviews of books, original dramatizations, poems, 
and stories suggested by reading and discussion. 

The following selection was written by a student in the first year 
as an outcome of a study of the discovery of fire, and its implications 
for modern civilization. 


Fire 
I can see it dancing, leaping, 
Eating all within its path. 
Burning down the helpless village, 
To a charred black aftermath. 
I can see it wild, unconquered, 
Like a fearsome monster bold. 
Destructive, heartless, without mercy 
to the sick, the weak, the old. 
I hear it crackle fiendish laughter, 
Hissing out its devilish taunts. 
Daring each and all to fight it, 
As it dives into their haunts. 
I can feel its hot breath stinging; 
As it races swiftly by, 
It fills me with mad exaltation, 
To fight it though I die! 
Betty Jane Cudworth 
First Year (seventh grade) 


Another example of writing done by a first year student was ac- 
cepted by the class as a chant, for which they wrote the music, to be 
used as a part of their program for the final activity of the year: 

Osiris, God of the Nile. Father of Egypt. 

Giver of Harvests. Sustainer of Life! 

Overflow thy steep banks and cover our fields with new soil. 
Osiris, thou art kind. 


Ann Bullowa 
First Year (seventh grade) 


A student in the second year of the Junior High School was in- 
spired by a study of knighthood and chivalry, and the ballad-forms 
of that period, to write “The Tragedy of Fair Nancy”: 
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The Tragedy of Fair Nancy 


Oh, Nancy was a fair young maid 
Of beauty and renown, 

With eyes of blue, and cheeks of red, 
And hair of chestnut brown. 


There was a knight named Roland, 
Who loved her more than life, 
He vowed some day he’d ask her, 
To be his loving wife. 


So one day brave Roland bid farewell 
To all his friends, who cried 
And wished him well upon his way, 


To find his lovely bride. 


Bedecked in shining armor, 
He rode both night and day, 
Until he spied fair Nancy, 
In a dress of ashy grey. 


Oh, Nancy ran towards Roland, 
And said, “I’m glad you’re here, 
For father’s out at battle, 

And he’s been killed, I fear.” 


“O Roland, go and save him, 
Go save my father dear, 

I’ll marry you if you succeed, 
So go, and have no fear.” 


Then Roland sadly bid farewell, 
And in his eye was a tear, 

But he said, “I’ll win the battle, 
And bring back your father dear.” 


The days, the weeks, the months slid by, 
Summer, Spring, and Fall, 

But ne’er a word from Roland 

To Nancy came at all. 


She hoped, she prayed, she wept, but woe; 
Everything she tried 
Proved to be of no avail, 
So of a broken heart, she died. 
Elaine Surut 
Second Year (eighth grade) 











—— 
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Much that is written and read by the class, however, has very little 
connection with the social studies program. The desire to create in 
words might be very much hampered if it depended entirely upon 
the co-ordinated content for its inspiration. During the last two years 
of the Junior High School a small group especially interested in writ- 
ing frequently meets during a free period to read and discuss the 
“literary output’’ of its members. 

Reading. Much of the suggested or required reading done in the 
Junior High School has a bearing on the central theme, Man 


Through the Ages. Some of the books read in the first year are as 
follows: 


Primitive: 
Slaughter, Charles E., Hahtibee the Elephant. 
Mukerji, Dhan Ghopal, Chief of the Herd; Ghond the Hunter. 
Egypt: 
Ebers, George Moritz, The Egyptian Princess. 
Greece: 
Davis, William Stearns, The Victor of Salamis. 
Hebrew: 
Hermans, Mabel, Stories from the Old Testament. 


In the second year, the class sometimes read The Aeneid, Julius 
Caesar, The Idylls of the King, some of the Canterbury Tales, the 
Juggler of Notre Dame, and Aucassin and Nicolette. 

The third year group sometimes reads, among other works, Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages, The Tempest, Silas Marner, and poetry growing out 
of the machine age—Louis Untermeyer and Carl Sandburg, for 
example. 

The Horace Mann School plans, as has been said, to acquaint 
children with literary material of past and contemporary times which 
bears little relation to the social studies theme. In the early years of 
the Junior High School the reading list is compiled by the teacher, 
with suggestions from the students. By the time they have reached the 
third year, the students, as a reading club, take responsibility, with the 


help of the teacher, for preparing their own lists, one of which was 
in part as follows: 


Barrie, James M., The Little Minister. 
Bronté, Charlotte, Jane Eyre. 
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Bronté, Emily, Wuthering Heights. 

Carroll, Gladys Hasty, As the Earth Turns. 

Dickens, Charles, 4 Tale of Two Cities. 

Frost, Frances, Pool in the Meadow. 

Hilton, James, Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, The Harp Weaver. 

Morley, Christopher, The Haunted Bookshop. 

Wilder, Thornton, The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Another group of supplementary readings, under the title “How 
Man Became an Individual,” included: 

Beebe, William, Galapagos. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. 

Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers. 

Eliot, George, Romola. 

Hugo, Victor, The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

Jacks, L. V., La Salle. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri, The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Rostand, Edmond, Cyrano. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Quentin Durward. 

Sedgwick, H. D., Cortes, the Conqueror. 


THE CULMINATING DRAMATIC ACTIVITY 


The work for each year in the different grades of the Junior High 
School usually culminates in one large group activity. The purpose of 
this activity is to express in a concrete and coherent way the sweep 
of the year’s work, thus giving the students an opportunity to embody 
the perspective and understanding gained through the year’s study, 
to handle creatively the materials assimilated, and to give meaning 
and importance to the work of the whole year by bringing out rela- 
tionships that are recognizable only after a large part of the work 
has been completed. This culminating activity offers possibilities for 
discriminating selection of materials which have become familiar to 
the students during the development of the course. It gives meaning to 
the whole year’s work, by combining its components into a single 
artistic expression. 

Often this expression is made through the medium of a single 
art form. One first-year class created a symbolic dance program por- 
traying the essential qualities of life from earliest times to the days 
of Greece. The work in physical education, art, household arts, music, 
and English was closely allied with this culminating activity. The 
creation and development of the dance steps, the writing of chants 
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and composing of music to accompany them, the selection of color 
and style in making costumes, all offered many excellent opportuni- 
ties for enriching the activity. 

Another interesting culminating activity was given at the end of 
the second year’s work. This was a medieval fair, which lasted an 
entire school day. Time turns back. The pupils relive characteristic 
and significant moments of a past time: the clergy walk among the 
merrymakers; the leper sounds his warning clapper; the work of 
the craftsmen (produced in the industrial arts class), is displayed and 
judged; guests sit at lunch above or below the salt in strict accordance 
with their rank; the lord deals out justice to his vassals; and knights 
meet in single combat for the hand of a fair lady. The day begins with 
a service in the church attended by a pilgrim band (singing the chorus 
from Tannhauser), and reproducing the lovely incident of Anatole 
France’s Juggler of Notre Dame. As the day continues, tales are told 
of the lives of the saints; the knight returning from the crusades re- 
lates some of his adventures, his lady tells of the long days of his 
absence when she and her maids spent hours over their tapestry. (A 
large square of petit point was designed in the art class and executed 
by the entire group in odd minutes over a period of months.) A 
group of minstrels re-enact the story of Aucassin and Nicolette, and 
later a wandering band presents Ty/ Ulenspiegel (prepared in the 
German class). Gregorian chants and original music (written in 
music periods) are sung. The clergy in their speeches use Latin 
learned in general language work. Brief dialogues and pantomimes 
show something of what people were doing and thinking seven hun- 
dred years ago. 

For weeks before the day of the fair, the thoughts of the class 
dwelt on the values, relationships, and attitudes to be portrayed. 
Dialogue and pantomime were planned and rehearsed until both took 
on reality and sincerity; but only the bare outlines of the events of 
the day had at any time been written down. The ideas which had been 
permeating the thinking of the group found expression that was sur- 
prisingly spontaneous and convincing in the final performance. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief description of the work of the co-ordinated program 
shows, in a measure, the purposes and outcomes of the program in 
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the Horace Mann School. The fields of history, literature, science, 
and art, which through their interrelation show in part the social or- 
ganization as man has built it up during the ages, are utilized to make 
clear to the pupil what man has achieved and is achieving in the fields 
of learning and activity which are a part of his daily life—spiritual, 
artistic, political, economic, and scientific. 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING AS A POLICY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY* 


OMOGENEOUS grouping as an 

official policy was adopted for the 
elementary schools of the city of New 
York in 1925. Since that year no experi- 
mental investigation has been made as to 
the worth-whileness of the kind of homo- 
geneous grouping introduced as con- 
trasted with heterogeneous grouping. 
This study attempts, after giving the back- 
ground of the policy in New York City, 
to determine on an experimental basis the 
worth-whileness of the kind of homo- 
geneous grouping adopted in that city. 


FINDINGS 


It was found that there was no signifi- 
cant difference in gains made in the three 
traits selected for study between the 
1,374 children as a whole when grouped 
homogeneously and these same children 
when grouped heterogeneously. It was 
also found that under the sort of homo- 
geneous grouping here arranged a general 
leveling-off of accomplishment took place 
among the “1” (bright), “2” (normal), 
and “3” (dull) children, for the differ- 
ences generally among the gains made by 
the “1,” “2,” and “3” children were not 
significant. Lastly, it was found that in 
the three traits selected for study “1” 
children did significantly better except in 


reading under heterogeneous grouping 
than under homogeneous grouping; “2” 
children did significantly better under ho- 
mogeneous grouping than under hetero- 
geneous grouping; and “3” children did 
equally well under each method. 


IMPLICATIONS 


If our concern is with the progress of 
groups of children in the conventional 
measurable subjects of the elementary 
school, then the sort of homogeneous 
grouping here arranged as being typical 
of the kind adopted in New York City 
is better than heterogeneous grouping of 
the sort arranged. Under homogeneous 
grouping the results for the whole group 
of 1,374 children were as good as under 
heterogeneous grouping. In addition, “1” 
children received the benefit which it is 
assumed came from an enriched course 
of study and which they would not have 
received under the alternative here ar- 
ranged, heterogeneous grouping. Further- 
more, “2” children were enabled to do 
significantly better under homogeneous 
grouping than under heterogeneous 
grouping. True, they were denied oppor- 
tunities to partake of an enriched pro- 
gram, but such opportunities were like- 
wise denied them under heterogeneous 


* By Rurus M. Hartitt, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 690. 
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grouping. On the other hand, if our con- 
cern is with adjustment of the needs of 
individual pupils, then, because of the fac- 
tor of overlapping, we shall have to aban- 
don the kind of homogeneous grouping ar- 
ranged here and substitute for it a more 
flexible kind which does not divide chil- 
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dren into three groups with predeter- 
mined differentiated courses of study for 
each group. Such a scheme will make use 
of the best feature of homogeneous 
grouping, flexible grouping for specific 
purposes, and will avoid its weakness, de- 
terministic grouping for general purposes. 


DOLD VL LP 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


HE main purpose of this investiga- 

tion was to find to what extent the 
newer concepts of disciplinary control are 
being introduced in American high 
schools. The data for one part of the 
study were secured by means of a ques- 
tionnaire which was satisfactorily an- 
swered by 312 high schools representing 
the District of Columbia and all states 
exccpt Nevada. A secondary investigation 
was carried out with two selected sam- 
ples of schools chosen from the 312, the 
purpose being to determine whether any 
relationship existed between the educa- 
tional guidance and remedial program 
and the number of offenses in the school. 


FINDINGS 


Principals regard as most serious those 
problems associated with violation of the 
moral code or those offenses against the 
authority of the school; for example, 
theft, truancy, impertinence, cheating, 
forging excuses, obscenity, and gambling. 
Problems that indicate a lack of personal 
adjustment, such as lying about others, 
inattention in class, giggling in class, and 
carelessness in work, are given a place 
much below those traits that challenge 


ordinary school routine. In _ reporting 
problems that occur off school property 
or out of school hours, principals are 
more concerned with offenses against the 
authority of the school and the moral 
code than with those affecting the per- 
sonal and social development of the pupil. 
Detention after school, requiring the 
parent to come to the school, and send- 
ing the pupil to the office are the chief 
disciplinary measures employed. The 
principal and the classroom teacher are 
the main disciplinary officials. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the 
schools keep a record of disciplinary of- 
fenses and 94 per cent of these keep it 
separate from the permanent record. The 
printed forms themselves reveal an ab- 
sence of many items that a mental hy- 
gienist would ask for, data that would 
indicate causes rather than symptoms. 
The high schools report a limited use of 
educational and remedial devices with 
problem pupils, the most frequently used 
measures being persuasion and suggestion. 
In the study of problem pupils the main 
reliance is on the health examination and 
standard tests. Information is rarely ob- 
tained by means of ratings and question- 


*By Ermer H. Garincer, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contri- 


butions to Education, No. 686. 
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naires or by seeking advice from clinics. 

Students participate in the administra- 
tion of the schools in 71.8 per cent of the 
schools reporting. Only one-fourth of the 
schools have a student court. Participa- 
tion in school activities is severely limited 
by minimum scholarship standards. 

From the secondary investigation sig- 
nificant differences in favor of the schools 
with a broad educational guidance and 
remedial program were found on such 
problems as tardiness to school, failure 
to report after school, carelessness in 
work, and inattention in class. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The replies of the principals indicate that 
the schools are missing a valuable oppor- 
tunity to educate for desirable conduct 
and worthy character. Offenses against 


school regulations and the moral code 
are magnified in comparison with those 
that denote a lack of personal and social 
adjustment. The attitude of the principal 
is more one of protection for the teacher, 
principal, and school than one of child 
understanding. 

The educational guidance and remedial 
program is confined too largely to de- 
vices concerned with attempting to change 
the pupil himself rather than his school, 
home, or outside environment. 

The scholarship limitations placed upon 
participation in extracurricular activities 
indicate either a false philosophy of such 
activities or an absence of one. 

A greater sensitiveness to problems of 
high school pupils away from the territory 
of the school is imperative if desirable 
learning products are to be acquired. 


PLP WLP CLD 0LP 


SCHOOL LEARNING WITH VARIOUS METHODS 
OF PRACTICE AND REWARDS* 


HE purpose of this investigation is 

to study the operation of certain 
principles of learning which have been 
established in psychological and educa- 
tional experiments so as to ascertain how 
far they are disturbed by the habits, atti- 
tudes, and other adjustments of class- 
room life. 

The study is concerned with the ques- 
tion, How far is the educator justified in 
applying these principles and facts di- 
rectly to the ordinary schoolroom situa- 
tion without a classroom corroboratory 
experiment? 

The three principles of learning which 


have been selected for experimental 
study are: 

1. Other things being equal, a com- 
bination of reading and recitation during 
the course of the learning process is more 
effective than re-reading throughout the 
learning period. 

2. Other things being equal, reward in 
general increases the rate and amount of 
learning. In this study we are interested 
in the effect of an actual monetary re- 
ward and also a promise of monetary 
reward upon the rate and amount of 
learning. 

3. Other things being equal, immediate 


* By Georce Foriano, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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knowledge of results is more beneficial 
to learning than delayed knowledge of 
results. This may be considered as a 
corollary of the principle that a knowl- 
edge of results increases the rate and 
amount of learning. 

The experiments were conducted as 
far as possible as a part of the daily 
school routine. Methodologically, the 
classes used for these experiments were 
maintained as units. The study pro- 
cedures have been so fashioned that they 
can be transferred to the ordinary class- 
room. 

The study is divided into two parts. 
Part I sought to answer the question, 
What are the relative values of learning 
by reading and re-reading as compared 
with learning by recitation in the case of 
school children working in their class- 
rooms with common material such as 
spelling words, arithmetical facts and 
English vocabulary? The subjects were 
623 children of grades five and six of 
four public elementary schools in the 
City of New York. 

Part II was concerned with two prob- 
lems. The first problem sought an an- 
swer to the question, Does a monetary 
reward, whether actual or promised, in- 
crease the rate and amount of learning 
accomplished under schoolroom condi- 
tions? The second problem was con- 
cerned with the question, Does immediate 
knowledge of results during learning as 
compared to delayed knowledge of re- 
sults produce more efficient learning? In 
the experimental set-up of the second 
problem it was so arranged that knowl- 
edge of success or failure followed each 
separate item or connection rather than 
the entire group of connections. In the 
set-up of the first problem the arrange- 
ment just described in connection with 
the second problem also prevailed, ex- 
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cept that the learning was accomplished 
under the condition of an actual or prom- 
ised reward for the amount learned. 
Pennies served as rewards. The subjects 
were 1,294 children from grades four 
through eight of the public elementary 
schools of the City of New York. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Recitation during the course of 
learning under ordinary school conditions 
results in an achievement superior to the 
achievement accomplished by mere read- 
ing and re-reading of the material. The 
educational implication is that the 
teacher should strive to incorporate the 
recitation factor in the ordinary school 
learning of her pupils. 

2. Recitation proved almost as efficient 
with sense as with nonsense material. 
Smaller percentages of the learning 
period spent in recitation produced sig- 
nificantly superior results with nonsense 
syllables as contrasted with sense ma- 
terial. 

3. Recitation after a certain number of 
initial readings is of much more value in 
learning than additional reading. When 
the pupil has failed to achieve the reten- 
tion required, the teacher should direct 
the child to recall or recite, to confirm 
again rather than read again. 

4. Other things being equal, beyond a 
certain proportion of the learning period 
devoted to recitation more recitation 
leads to slight increases and sometimes 
diminishing returns. The teacher should 
seek to secure or approximate the best 
combination of reading and recitation. 

5. The results of the experiment show 
that there is a tendency for learning 
during which the learner ostensibly re- 
ceives immediate knowledge of results to 
be less efficient than learning in which 
knowledge of results is delayed. 
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6. Learning accomplished under a 
promise of reward is more efficient than 
learning for which no reward is prom- 
ised. It is true, however, that this su- 
periority is not always statistically sig- 
nificant. 

7. Learning accomplished under the 
condition of an actual money reward is 
more efficient than learning for which no 
reward is given. 

8. The potency of a promised reward 
is as great as, and in some cases slightly 


greater than, that of an actual reward. 

g. Although rewards did have a bene- 
ficial effect upon learning, the efficacy of 
the rewards was not as great as would 
be expected. Hence, one may doubt the 
need of elaborate systems of external 
rewards or incentives for the ordinary 
school situation. 

Finally, the writer deems it imperative 
that there be a systematic schoolroom 
check of results as they issue from the 
laboratory. 


GGG OLS» 


A STUDY OF SHORTHAND TEACHING* 


N THIS investigation shorthand meth- 

odology was studied for the purpose 
of securing data which would aid in im- 
proving the teaching of shorthand. A pre- 
liminary study showed that this subject 
had never been studied as critically as 
other language-art subjects (reading and 
foreign language instruction) and that 
current textbooks were very similar to 
those of seventy-five years ago. 

The various attempts to improve short- 
hand teaching were studied and classified. 
The factors inherent in the materials of 
instruction and in their use were like- 
wise considered. The fields of educational 
philosophy and psychology were then ex- 
plored for data of value to this inquiry. 
As a result of these studies, materials 
were constructed and an experimental 
method was evolved. Classes taught by 
this method were compared in a con- 
trolled experiment with classes taught by 
traditional methods. The Walton High 
School of New York City was used for 
experimentation purposes. 


FINDINGS 


Fourteen specific principles governing the 
teaching of shorthand were evolved as 
criteria for evaluating a shorthand 
method. These should be of great value 
to future studies. 

Four tests used in the experiment, de- 
signed to measure the accuracy of tran- 
scriptions resulting from dictation at a 
given speed level offer definite results for 
comparing teaching methods on this basis. 
The tests were dictated at speeds of 40, 
50, 60, and 70 words a minute respec- 
tively, and had reliability coefficients of 
87, .84, .72, and .86 with probable er- 
rors varying from .O1 to .02. 

A comparison of outcomes resulting 
from the controlled experiment revealed 
that the pupils taught by the experimental 
method, which is a modified direct method 
of teaching, tended to excel in tran- 
scription ability although on “theory” 
tests they were inferior to the pupils 
taught by more traditional methods. If 
“ability to transcribe accurately material 
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dictated at a given rate of speed” is of 
greater importance than “ability to re- 
produce words in accordance with a given 
shorthand system,” the use of “theory” 
tests except as a teaching device is ques- 
tionable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study indicates that, first, a direct 
method approach is more “natural” than 
one of a traditional type if transcription 
skill is accepted as the primary aim of 
shorthand instruction. Second, a pure di- 
rect method is not as satisfactory as one 
modified to permit teacher-aid in the 
making of generalizations. Third, read- 
ing eye-motion studies support direct 
method instruction. Fourth, pupils of 
both high and low mental ages prefer 
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direct method instruction. Fifth, success 
appears to be more easily attained by di- 
rect method instruction than by the tra- 
ditional instruction. Sixth, the recom- 
mended method is better for the pupil 
who misses a class period because the 
loss is made up more easily. Seventh, 
teachers prefer direct-method teaching to 
their more traditional types of instruc- 
tion. 

A number of problems demanding solu- 
tion are suggested by this investigation. 
For example, Should reading instruction 
precede, follow, or be simultaneous with 
writing instruction? Does vowel instruc- 
tion impede learning of principles? Should 
shorthand objectives be redefined? The 
entire field of shorthand teaching needs 
further study. 


POI VIO 


THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIANS IN THEIR 
PUEBLO LIFE THROUGH THE REVIVAL OF THEIR 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS* 


A STUDY IN HOME EXTENSION EDUCATION 


ANY Indians in the United States 

are living in conditions that ex- 
emplify extreme submarginal standards 
of family and community life. An ap- 
proach to the solution of the home prob- 
lems of the Indians must come through 
an attack upon the underlying conditions 
which have created the situation. Some 
of the factors, such as homelessness, pov- 
erty, and vagrancy, which are inherent in 
the situation, force the thinking on the 
subject into sociological analyses which 
are basic. This study of the re-establish- 
ment of the home life of the Indians, 


then, becomes an investigation in the so- 
ciology of home economics among them. 
A study of the underlying causes of the 
present Indian problem indicates that 
they are: the attitudes of the Indians, 
their social disorganization, their unsta- 
ble economic condition, and the prevalent 
theory of Indian government and the 
prevalent theory of Indian education. 
Recently a great change for the entire 
Indian Service has come through the In- 
dian Legislative Reorganization Act, 
which was passed in 1934. The drastic 
changes in the theory of government and 
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in the theory of education, and the 
changes brought about in economic and 
social potentialities by the Act make it 
necessary to re-evaluate the entire pro- 
gram of the Division of Extension and 
Industry of the Indian Service in order 
to establish valid methods of procedure 
for extension activities. 

This study undertakes to contribute to 
one part of this process of re-evaluation. 
It is a case study of one Indian com- 
munity which has experienced some meas- 
ure of success in working itself through 
the general problem of the Indians. The 
analysis endeavors to depict in some de- 
tail the circumstances in which the In- 
dians generally live. Against this back- 
ground picture the more successful San 
Ildefonso community, in which tradi- 
tional crafts have been re-established, is 
analyzed and rated. It is also compared 
with the similar yet less successful near-by 
community of Nambe. 

Against the gloomy background of con- 
ditions among the Indians generally, the 
pueblo of San Ildefonso affords a shining 
example of what may be done toward the 
re-establishment of wholesome and suc- 
cessful community life, not through im- 
mediate and superficial relief, but by the 
gradual restoration of ancient occupa- 
tions, skills, habits, customs, and cere- 
monials of this particular tribe. Espe- 
cially significant has been the revival of 
their traditional crafts. 

A comparison of factors conditioning 
Indian life in the pueblo of San Ilde- 
fonso and the neighboring pueblo Nambe 
reveals that while the inhabitants of 
Nambe are apparently a trifle more for- 
tunate in the possession of natural re- 
sources, notably rainfall and water for 
irrigation, their otherwise similar re- 
sources do not yield sufficient income to 
keep them from living at a poverty level. 


The San Ildefonso inhabitants, on the 
other hand, are enjoying an income which 
assures them a very comfortable and ade- 
quate living according to Indian stand- 
ards. 

The prosperity at San Ildefonso had 
its inception when ancient tribal crafts 
were reinstated. This revival brought not 
only economic security but also a renais- 
sance of idealism and spiritual and social 
values. The restoration of an ancient cul- 
tural pattern furthered group and com- 
munity solidarity. 

The craft revival as promoted in San 
Ildefonso gives promise that in other 
places similar experiments may be under- 
taken in similar ways with similar ends 
in view. It is particularly encouraging 
that such simplicity of method in this in- 
stance was able to bring such marked 
success. And it is particularly noteworthy 
that such an experiment, while yielding 
very substantial material gains, had as its 
primary aim the re-establishment of those 
immaterial values of which no tangible 
estimate can be made. 

Different tribes have widely different 
cultures, yet opportunities for social and 
economic restoration may be found in 
many groups. It is essential, however, 
that each group be treated as a distinct 
entity. 

Programs of work in each specific sit- 
uation can be built around traditional 
interests and capacities so that projects 
will have reality in the experiences of the 
Indians themselves. Planning of func- 
tional programs specifically adapted to 
the needs of each jurisdiction is not only 
desirable, but basically essential. The Di- 
vision of Extension and some other di- 
visions of the Indian service are already 
planning these functional programs co- 
operatively with the Indians in some of 
the communities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The ultimate objective of helping the In- 
dians to help themselves should be put 
into practical application under a pro- 
gram which will include such efforts and 
activities as will lead finally to the com- 
plete self-support of every tribe. Not all 
Indian tribes have an art heritage. Each 
tribe, however, does have some tradi- 
tional occupation, such as fishing, hunting, 
livestock raising, and lumber production. 
Their traditional occupations can be used 
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as the basic culture patterns for re-estab- 
lishing these Indians. 

Situations must be developed in which 
the Indians can learn to help themselves 
by actually doing so. In order to evolve 
such a program certain steps seem indis- 
pensable. They are: developing the 
awareness of the needs of the Indians, 
developing methods of procedure, plan- 
ning programs of work, scientific and so- 
cial experimentation, and adult education 
of the Indian people. 
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Advanced School of Education 


Attendance at the Advanced School 
Forum on December 3 was somewhat 
larger than that at the preceding Forum. 
In addition to the faculty and students of 
the Advanced School a number of alumni 
from New York and New Jersey were 
present. Director Paul R. Mort presided 
and introduced the speakers. Professor 
Arthur I. Gates read a paper on “Re- 
search in the Language Arts,” which was 
followed by a talk on “Characteristics of 
Poor Spellers,” by Mr. David H. Rus- 
sell, candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. After a period of discus- 
sion the group adjourned to the Advanced 
School Work Rooms for a social hour 
during which Mrs. Helen Queen Stew- 
art was hostess in charge, and tea was 
poured by Mrs. W. A. Anderson, Mrs. 
N. Eldred Bingham, Mrs. Wells Har- 
rington, Mrs. Richard B. Kennan, Mrs. 
Sayre Maddock, and Mrs. Hugh B. 
Wood. Dr. Max Brunstetter, new direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, was a special guest. 


A series of Fireside Teas was inaugu- 
rated on November 24 with Professor 
Robert Maclver of Columbia University 
as special guest. About one hundred stu- 
dents and faculty members attended, 
many of them participating in the infor- 
mal discussion on research in social sci- 
ence. Mr. Hugh B. Wood and Mr. John 
D. Leith were in charge. Plans for the 
future include similar discussions during 
the current semester; others will prob- 
ably be announced for the Spring Session. 
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The second Student-Faculty Conference 
of the Advanced School was held on No- 
vember 16. Professor George D. Strayer 
presided over the discussion on “The 
Control and Promotion of Education.” 
The group considered such problems as 
the national control of education, the use 
of national funds for education, the con- 
stituency and authority of boards of edu- 
cation, and allied topics. In these confer- 
ences no conclusions are reached, but the 
general discussion brings together all 
points of view, thereby furnishing each 
member with a more complete back- 
ground for future consideration of the 
problems involved. 


Administration of School Systems 


The Administration Club held its annual 
Christmas Party for children on Decem- 
ber 18 in the Grace Dodge Room. A 
short program was given, and gifts were 
distributed to the children. 


Professor George D. Strayer spent De- 
cember 4 to 8 in Chicago, attending the 
Cleveland Conference and the meeting of 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. He 
also attended the state convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, held in Harrisburg December 28 to 
30. He addressed the Department of 
County Superintendents on “The Respon- 
sibility of the County Superintendent in 
the Development of a Program of Public 
Education,” and the General Session on 
“Changing Conceptions of Education.” 
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Several groups of Teachers College staff 
members and students have visited the 
public schools of Hartford, Conn., in 
connection with the survey which is being 
conducted in that city by the Division of 
Field Studies. Professor E. K. Fretwell 
and a group of students spent the week 
of December 7 gathering data regarding 
the secondary schools; Professors Cora 
M. Winchell and Wilhelmina Spohr have 
been studying the home economics work 
offered in Hartford; Professor Eleanor 
M. Witmer and Miss Ethel Feagley 
have examined the school libraries; Pro- 
fessors Jesse F. Williams and Clifford L. 
Brownell and a group of students have 
been studying the work offered in health 
and physical education; and Professors 
J. R. McGaughy, Lois C. Mossman, and 
Jean Betzner, with the assistance of a 
group of graduate students, have made 
a study of the program of elementary 
education. 


Mr. H. E. Kentopp, formerly an ele- 
mentary school principal in East Orange, 
N. J., has been promoted to the acting 
superintendency of schools in that city. 
He succeeds Dr. Clifford J. Scott who 
died recently. Mr. Kentopp majored in 
Educational Administration at Teachers 
College. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt attended the 
Cleveland Conference, held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, December 4 and 5. He 
appeared on the program of the Los An- 
geles, Calif., City Teachers’ Institute, 
held on December 17 and 18. He also 
met with the Teachers College Alumni 
at a dinner meeting during his visit in 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. A. B. Caldwell, graduate student in 
Educational Administration, has been 
made Deputy Commissioner of Education 
in the State of Minnesota. Dr. Caldwell 
received the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion last June. 


Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson presided over a 
panel discussion on the subject of Teach- 
ers’ Unions at the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Association, 
Atlantic City, on November 14. On No- 
vember 17 he led a panel at the annual 
meeting of the Child Study Association 
of America on the subject of “The In- 
fluence on Child Life of the Radio, the 
Movies, and the Press.” 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Miss 
Dorothy Holverson, and a group of stu- 
dents spent the week of November 16 
in Hartford, Conn., studying adult edu- 
cation in connection with the survey 
which is being conducted by the Division 
of Field Studies of Teachers College. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has been 
appointed a member of the President’s 
Committee to study Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Child Development 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild attended 
the First National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, and took part in 
the discussion of the topic “Radio in the 


Life of the Child.” 


An article entitled “Housing and Its 
Place in a Program of Childhood Edu- 
cation,’ by Miss Christine Heinig, ap- 
peared in the January issue of The Jour- 
nal of Childhood Education. 


Mr. Ernest Osborne was chairman of a 
panel discussion on “Education for Emo- 
tional Stability,” held at the Open School 
Week meeting of the United Parents As- 
sociation on November 7 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. Among those on 
the panel were Assistant Superintendent 
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Greenberg, Commissioner Lindlaw, and 
Director Goldrich of the Child Guidance 
Bureau. 

At the biennial conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, held 
in Chicago November 10 to 14, Mr. Os- 
borne spoke on “The Family Camp Con- 
ducted by Teachers College,” and also 
took part in the discussion sessions of the 
Adult Education Division. A report on 
this conference was given by Mr. Os- 
borne at the State Conference of Parent 
Education, held at Vassar College on 
November 23 and 24. 


Comparative Education 


Dr. Y. G. Chen (Ph.D. in chemistry, 
Columbia), president of Nanking Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Changing China” at 
the College Chapel service on November 
18. Following the service he was the 
guest of members of the staff of Teach- 
ers College and of the departments of 
Chemistry and Chinese of Columbia Uni- 
versity at an informal luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club, Professor M. T. 
Bogert presiding. President Chen also 
addressed the Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools of the University at a 
testimonial dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on November 15. 


The thirteenth Educational Yearbook of 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has re- 
cently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. The 
last seven issues have been devoted to 
discussions of special topics; the present 
volume returns to the original plan of 
presenting descriptive accounts of na- 
tional systems of education. 


Educational Economics 


Professor Harold F. Clark addressed 
the teachers of Baltimore, Md., on No- 
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vember 17. His topic was “Our Economic 
Illiteracy and What the Schools Can Do 
About It.” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates read a paper 
entitled “The Psychological Basis of Re- 
medial Reading” at the Fifth Educational 
Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau, held October 30 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


On November 22 a new residence hall at 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., was dedicated to the memory of 
Naomi Norsworthy, as one of the most 
distinguished alumnae of the institution. 
To this celebration, Teachers College 
faculty members who had known Miss 
Norsworthy when she was a member of 
the faculty of the department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, other friends from 
New York, her brothers and their fam- 
ilies were invited. At the afternoon cere- 
mony Dean James E. Russell spoke “in 
appreciation of Naomi Norsworthy.” 
The students of the training college had 
prepared a program of music and a pag- 
eant of three episodes in the education 
of women, from Greek times to 1870, 
culminating in the “steadfast forward 
look” so typical of Miss Norsworthy. 
Inasmuch as twenty years have passed 
since her death, this new tribute testifies 
to the enduring influence of her person- 
ality. The department of Educational 
Psychology of Teachers College, in which 
she had wide opportunity for contact 
with students, is glad to tell her many 
friends among its own alumni of the fit- 
ting way in which the institution Miss 
Norsworthy attended as a young girl has 
chosen to perpetuate her memory. 


Mrs. Harford Powel, formerly a 
teacher of art in Cooper Union, New 
York City, has been appointed to study 
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the teaching of art in art schools, under 
the Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers College. 


Dr. Irving Lorge was radio-interviewed 
by Watson Davis of Science Service in a 
national broadcast from Station WABC 
on December 15. His topic was “Chang- 
ing the Closed Mind.” 


On December 10 Dr. Lorge presided 
over the conference section on Psycho- 
logical Problems of Radio at the First 
National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, held in Washington, D. C. 
He presented a special paper on “Intelli- 
gence and Intellectual Difficulty.” On 
December 11 he presented a paper on 
propaganda to the conference section on 
Radio and Propaganda. 

On December 18 Dr. Lorge was ap- 
pointed agricultural adviser in the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to deliver a 
lecture to the national staff of the Serv- 
ice on “How to Teach Adults.” 


Elementary Education 


At its organization meeting the Elemen- 
tary Education Club elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Elsie Bolt, 
Monmouth, Ore.; secretary, Miss Con- 
stance Barker, Kalamazoo, Mich.; treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Culver, Oswego, N. Y. 
The Club gave a party for students and 
faculty members in Elementary Educa- 
tion at the King’s Crown Hotel on De- 
cember 10. 


Professor J. R. McGaughy addressed the 
following educational meetings during 
the month of November: State Teachers 
Association, Monroe, La.; students and 
faculty of the Teachers College, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La.; 
district teachers’ meeting, New Milford, 
Conn. 
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Professor M. B. Hillegas attended the 
annual meeting of the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, held in Chicago on December 4 
and 5. 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman took 
part recently in the Burlington County 
Rural Teachers Meeting, Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; sectional meetings of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, Fort Scott 
and Coffeyville, Kan.; discussion groups, 
Progressive Education Association, New 
York City; County Teachers Meeting, 
Morris County, Morristown, N. J. 

Professor Mossman has been appointed 
to a joint committee of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the American 
Medical Association to revise their re- 
port published in 1930 on “Health Prob- 
lems in Education.” 


Professor Jean Betzner addressed the 
following educational meetings in No- 
vember: Parent-Teacher Association, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; Association for 
Childhood Education, Newark, N. J.; 
study group, Progressive Education As- 
sociation, New York City. 


Miss Roma Gans took part in educa- 
tional meetings in Richmond, Va., on No- 
vember 5 and 6. She addressed the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, the 
Richmond Teachers Association, and the 
Richmond Parents Association. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Belle Northrup was one of 
three judges at a costume contest held 
in the Armory in Yonkers, N. Y., on Oc- 
tober 5. The contest was sponsored by 
the Westchester County Publishers, who 
co-operated with the art and clothing de- 
partments in the high schools and with 
various community organizations. The 
object of the contest was to promote 
good taste and good sense in buying with- 
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in a budget and to encourage originality 
in designing one’s own clothes. 


Professor Belle Boas gave a talk on De- 
cember 14 to the Art Association of Nor- 
wich, Conn. Her topic was “Appreciation 
of Architecture.” 


As last year, a series of exhibitions of 
art work done in the schools, under the 
direction of Fine Arts graduates from 
Teachers College, is being held in the 
Department. The exhibits are examples 
of work of pupils of both elementary 
and secondary schools and represent an 
unusually high order of attainment. They 
are of interest to the passer-by as well as 
to the students. 


Miss Edith L. Mitchell is participating 
this year in the curriculum development 
program at Wilmington, Del. 


Guidance Laboratory 


On November 30 Professor Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones appeared before a commis- 
sion made up of members of the Board 
of Superintendents of New York City 
and members of the Board of Education 
of New York City interested in the topic 
“How Can the School Capitalize the 
Knowledge of Parents about Children?” 

On December 1 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
was the dinner speaker at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
on Nursing Education. Her topic was 
“The Concept of Guidance in the Edu- 
cation of Nurses.” On December 2 she 
addressed a meeting of Columbia Dames 
on the subject “Can a Woman Be a Pro- 
fessional Person and a Housewife Too?” 


Guidance and Personnel 


On December 7 Mr. George E. Hutch- 
erson, Supervisor of Guidance, New 
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York State Department of Education, 
spoke before the class in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance on the require- 
ments set by the state for the certification 
of counselors. At the conclusion of the 
session Mr. Hutcherson was invited to 
the Grace Dodge Room, where the dis- 
cussion was continued during a social 
hour provided by the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


Professor H. D. Kitson attended the 
First National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., December 10 to 12. He will pub- 
lish a report on this conference in a 
forthcoming issue of Vocations, the Oc- 
cupational Guidance Magazine. 

With the help of Miss M. R. Lingen- 
felter, associate librarian of Teachers 
College, Professor Kitson has recently 
revised the third edition of his V ocational 
Guidance through the Library, which 
was first published by the American Li- 
brary Association in 1931. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant was a 
guest of the Academic Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, which met in Syracuse, N. Y., on 
December 29. She took part in the dis- 
cussion on guidance in the high school, 
and spoke particularly on the subject of 
qualifications of guidance workers. 


Professor Ruth Strang, assisted by Miss 
Luranna Lord, Miss Lois Goodrich and 
Mr. Lawrence Riggs, of the major class 
in Student Personnel Administration, 
studied the guidance program of the 
Hartford, Conn., schools in connection 
with the survey of the school system 
which is being conducted by the Division 
of Field Studies. Their report on this 
program will be made under the follow- 
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ing five headings: (1) evidence of the 
need for guidance, (2) the present ad- 
ministrative set-up of the program, (3) 
the functioning of the program in the 
lives of the pupils, (4) discussion of spe- 
cial problems, and (5) recommendation. 


On November 14 Professor Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones read a paper at a general 
session of the New York State Deans’ 
Association on “Findings from Past Serv- 
ices,” and on November 17 she lectured 
at the School of Divinity, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., on “Funda- 
mental Questions in the Field of Coun- 
seling.”” On November 21 she attended a 
conference of guidance workers which 
was held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Eleven hundred and fifty 
teachers, superintendents, child guidance 
specialists, general guidance workers, 
parent counselors, and similar groups 
from a wide geographical area in the 
Middle West were registered for this 
conference. Professor Lloyd-Jones ad- 
dressed a general meeting of the confer- 
ence on “Newer Techniques in Guidance 
and Student Personnel Work.” She also 
presented a paper at a sectional meeting 
on the work of a dean of girls in high 
school. In the afternoon she spoke to a 
group of child guidance experts on the 
work of the Guidance Laboratory at 
Teachers College. 


On December 2 the Student Personnel 
Administration Club had the privilege of 
hearing Professor Willystine Goodsell 
discuss “Public Housing in Europe and 
the New Domestic Relations Laws in 
Russia.”” On December 17 Professor and 
Mrs. E. K. Fretwell were the guests of 
the Club, and on January 12 Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes of Columbia College ad- 
dressed the group on “The Dean in 
Action.” 


At the request of Principal W. W. Fair- 
clough, Professor Strang recently spoke 
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to the faculty of the Memorial High 
School, Pelham, N. Y., on “An All- 
School Program for the Improvement of 
Reading.” 


Higher Education 


Professor Clarence Linton gave an ad- 
dress to the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 9. His topic was “The Program of 
New College.” 


Household Arts 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
the meetings of the Helen Kinne Home 
Economics Club, which are held on the 
first Thursday evening of each month. 
All students in Household Arts are eligi- 
ble for membership in this club. The 
meeting on December 3 was international 
in character, and emphasized some as- 
pects of home-making in other lands. 
Miss Kirsten Frederickson told of the 
rise of cooking schools in Denmark, and 
displayed a Danish Christmas dinner, 
centering around roast goose. Miss Mary 
Katharine Russell, of Cheeloo Univer- 
sity in China, and Miss Mellony Turner, 
of the American School in Lovetch, Bul- 
garia, gave vivid accounts of the home 
life and the characteristics of the people 
among whom they work. Professor Cora 
M. Winchell spoke of the influence of 
Professor Paul Monroe, of International 
House, and of Teachers College in fur- 
thering good fellowship and understand- 
ing between ourselves and students from 
foreign countries. 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale invited 
a group of graduate women with whom 
she has been having discussions on social 
usage to a demonstration buffet supper 


given on December 10 by the catering 
class under Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn. 
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Professor Winchell attended the fifth bi- 
ennial conference of the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, held in Chicago 
on November 11 to 14. 


Professor Wilhelmina H. Spohr and 
Professor Winchell are co-operating with 
Professor George D. Strayer and other 
members of the Teachers College staff 


in the survey of the public school system 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Miss Laura Drummond, head of the de- 
partment of home economics at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, visited the Col- 
lege in November. Miss Drummond is 
pursuing work toward the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. 


Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr discussed “Trends 
in the Latin Papers of the College En- 
trance Examination Board” at the Latin 
conference of the Association of Private 
School Teachers, held at the St. Agatha 
School, New York City, on November 
7. At a meeting of the New Jersey 
Teachers Association, held in Atlantic 
City on November 14, Professor Carr 
addressed the group on “How Much 
Latin Grammar for Reading Purposes?” 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer and Miss 
Ethel M. Feagley participated in the 
Hartford, Conn., survey, which is being 
conducted by the Division of Field Stud- 
ies, examining the school library services 
for the entire school system. 


Bancroft Hall has been furnished a cir- 
culating collection of one hundred new 
books through Teachers College Library. 
The list of books will be forwarded on 
receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
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velope sent to the Office of the Library, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


Professor Witmer and Professor Carter 
Alexander addressed the Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians held at Co- 
lumbia University on November 28. 


New publications for boys and girls were 
discussed by Miss Ruth Budd at the New 
Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, on November 24. 


The December issue of Classroom Lit- 
erature deals with indoor games and rec- 
reation. 


“Guide to the Literature on Public 
School Administration,” by Mr. Arvid 
J. Burke and Professor Carter Alexan- 
der, has been accepted by The Elemen- 
tary School Journal and will appear in 
one of the spring issues of that magazine. 
After publication, reprints will be avail- 
able at 15 cents each, postpaid, through 
Professor Alexander’s office. 


Professor Alexander issued early in 
January a pamphlet entitled “Around 
the World Almanac in Eighty Ques- 
tions.” This is devised to enable teachers 
to train children in the use of the World 
Almanac. Any child answering properly 
twenty questions of interest to him will 
henceforth have a fair command of the 
use of this important reference book. 


Lincoln School 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon addressed the 
Norfolk County Teachers Association at 
its meeting in Boston on October 30 on 
“The Future of Democracy and Educa- 
tion in the United States.” 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown addressed the 
Science Group of the Middle States and 
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Maryland Association at Atlantic City 
on November 28 on “Some Considera- 
tions Governing the Establishment of 
Courses in Science to Meet the Needs of 
General Education at the Secondary 
Level.” On November 7 Mr. Brown gave 
a talk before the Secondary Education 
Board at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on the science work of Lin- 
coln School. He addressed the science, 
social science, and mathematics groups at 
Teachers College on December 1 on the 
work of the Thayer Commission. 


Mr. B. J. R. Stolper contributed an arti- 
cle on “Literature for International Un- 
derstanding” to the 1937 Yearbook of the 
International Institute. He participated 
in the panel discussion of the Regional 
Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association, held November 13 and 14, 
on the same topic. 


Mrs. Elma Nagle, interne in fine arts, is 
giving assistance to Professor Elise Ruf- 
fini in the reading of papers and in the 
classifying and mounting of art materials. 


Miss Tompsie Baxter gave a talk in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on November 19, 
in connection with the course Education 
em133C, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege. She also spoke at Hackensack, N. J., 
on November 10, in connection with Edu- 
cation em211K. 


Dr. Gertrude Driscoll spoke at the 
Youth Conference, Bethpage, L. I., on 
November 24 on “How NYA and the 
School Can Contribute toward the Solu- 
tion of Youth’s Problems.” On Novem- 
ber 13 Dr. Driscoll spoke to a group of 
students majoring in kindergarten-pri- 
mary education, in connection with the 
Progressive Education Association Re- 
gional Conference. 


Mr. W. G. Camp contributed an article 
on “A Method of Growing Myxamyceta 
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Plasmodia” to the 1936 Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club. 


Mr. Henry C. Fenn contributed an arti- 
cle on “My City: An Experiment in 
English” to the English Journal for No- 
vember, 1936. Mr. Fenn participated in 
the Progressive Education Association 
Regional Conference, held November 13 
and 14 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


Mrs. Florence Tchaika contributed an 
article on “How Can We Help School 
Patrons to Realize the Value of an Ac- 
tivity Curriculum?” to the December is- 
sue of The Instructor. 


Professor John R. Clark, in collabora- 
tion with others, has recently published, 
through the World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., Books I, II, and III of the 
series on Junior High School Mathe- 
matics. 


Mr. F. J. Rex participated in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Regional 
Conference, as a member of the panel 
“Must America Choose?” on November 
13 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. He also served on a panel of 
the annual conference of the Delaware 
State Teachers Association at Wilming- 
ton on the subject “Integration of the 
Social Sciences.” 


Mrs. Marjorie Bingham took part in a 
seminar for camp counselors, held under 
the direction of the New York Section 
of the American Camping Association on 
December 2. Mrs. Bingham participated 
in the Hackensack course on December 1, 
her subject being “Health and Recrea- 
tion—A Program of Personal Develop- 
ment.” 


In connection with the Regional Con- 
ference of the Progressive Education 
Association, held in New York on No- 
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vember 13 and 14, nearly three hundred 
visiting teachers observed the work of the 
Lincoln School. Groups were conducted 
through the school by leaders in special 
fields, appointed by the Association. Pro- 
fessor Lester Dix and Miss Rebecca J. 
Coffin led groups in social studies and 
elementary education. 


Fifteen internes from Horace Mann 
School spent December 9 observing in 
Lincoln School, by arrangement with Mr. 
Arthur Linden. 


A course in Education 211L is being con- 
ducted by the Lincoln School staff on 
Tuesday afternoons, under the direction 
of Professor L. Thomas Hopkins. Par- 
ticipating members are: Professor Dix, 
Miss Coffin, Dr. Driscoll, Miss Emily 
Ann Barnes, Miss Baxter, Miss Kathern 
McKinnon, Miss Avah Hughes, Miss 
Lulu Wright, Mr. Thomas J. Francis, 
Mrs. Satis Coleman, Miss Rose Wyler, 
Miss Sarah Jane Weber, Miss Edna 
Gleason, Miss Rose Khourie, and Miss 
Elaine Dickinson. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve was the dinner 
guest of the Rochester, N. Y., Mathe- 
matics Club on December 15. He spoke 
on the topic “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in the Secondary Schools.” 


The Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
edited by Professor Reeve, will be pub- 
lished soon by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. It is devoted to a 


study of “Approximate Computation,” by 
Aaron Bakst. 


Music Education 


A group of eight faculty members and 
students from the Department are par- 
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ticipating in the survey of the school sys- 
tem of Hartford, Conn., which is being 
conducted by the Division of Field Stud- 
ies of Teachers College. The faculty 
members are Professor Alice E. Bivins, 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, Dr. Ray- 
mond Burrows, and Mr. George Wil- 
son; the student members are Miss Hen- 
rietta Baker, Miss Florence Kallander, 
Mr. Walter Armbruster, and Mr. Ken- 
neth Umfleet. The group spent an entire 
week in Hartford obtaining the data for 
their section of the report. 


Professor Howard A. Murphy has been 
asked to serve on the advisory board of 
the Oratorio Society of New York. The 
other board members are Victor Harris, 
Ernest Hutchinson, T. Tertius Noble, 
and Leopold Stokowski. | 


A large group attended the Christmas 
Party on December 12 and enjoyed the 
varied program which was presented in 
Thompson Gymnasium, Milbank Chapel, 
and the cafeteria. 


Professor N. L. Church sailed on the 
“Gerolstein” on January 2 for a six 
months’ visit in Europe. 


Professor Church, Professor Dykema, 
Dr. Burrows, and Mr. Emil Bloch rep- 
resented Beta Gamma Chapter at the 
National Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Con- 
vention in Chicago on December 30 and 
31. Professor Dykema also attended the 
Music Teachers National Association 
meeting in Chicago and presided at a ses- 
sion devoted to “Music in Adult Educa- 
tion.” 


Two important radio programs were pre- 
sented recently by Teachers College or- 
ganizations. On December 14 a short- 
wave program, intended primarily for 
South America, was broadcast by the 
Women’s Glee Club, under the direction 
of Professor Alice E. Bivins, and on De- 
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cember 16 another one was given by the 
Men’s Chorus, under the direction of 
Professor Miles A. Dresskell. 


Detailed information is now available on 
the European Field Trip which is to be 
conducted by the Department under the 
leadership of Professor Bivins and Mr. 
Sumner Jackson in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1937. The group will sail on June 
23 on the “Queen Mary” and will con- 
clude the scheduled visits in Europe on 
August 6. After that time the members 
of the party may either return on the 
“Britannic” from Havre, or may follow 
an individual schedule. The countries to 
be visited are England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and France. Full details may be ob- 
tained by writing the secretary of the In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College. 


Professor Dresskell was violin soloist at 
the Dean’s annual dinner for the Trus- 
tees on November 19 in Whittier Hall 
dining room. Professor James L. Mur- 
sell addressed the group on “Why Have 
the Arts a Place in General Education?” 


The first sonata recital in a series of four 
illustrating chronologically the develop- 
ment of the sonata was presented by 
Professor Dresskell and Miss Sara 
Knight in the Grace Dodge Room on 
November 18. 


Miss Lilla Belle Pitts is conducting an 


extension course in Music Appreciation 
for Teachers at Cedarhurst, L. I. 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley was one of the 
speakers at the National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, held Decem- 
ber 10 at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


On November 14 Professor E. S. Even- 
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den addressed the principals and faculty 
members of the four state teacher-train- 
ing institutions of Connecticut at their 
meeting in New Haven. The topic dis- 
cussed was “Recent Tendencies in the 
Education of Teachers.” The various 
committees working on the continuous re- 
vision of the curriculum for teachers in 
Connecticut reported on their studies and 
recommended changes considered desir- 
able by each group. Commissioner But- 
terfield and Mr. Franklin Pierce, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education for Connecti- 
cut, were in charge of the meeting. 

Professor Evenden attended the meet- 
ings of the Cleveland Conference held in 
Chicago, December 4 and 5. 

As vice-president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
and chairman of Section Q (Education), 
Professor Evenden had general charge of 
the meeting of that section at Atlantic 
City, N. J., December 28 and 29. At this 
meeting Professor Florence Stratemeyer 
presented a paper on “The Interrelation- 
ship of the Comprehensive Examination 
and the Curriculum in New College.” 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The staff, students, and friends of the 
Department held the annual Christmas 
Festival on December 17 in the Kinder- 
garten Room at Teachers College. 
Around the fire, staff, students, and 
alumnae enjoyed the friendly candle-light 
service, the hymns, carols, and stories of 
Christmas time. 

This year the procession was led by 
Mary Murray, nine-year-old daughter of 
Mrs. Gretchen Ostrander Murray. 
Mary brought her wooden shoes to put 
beside the fireplace. She was followed by 
red robed carollers, some carrying lighted 
candles, others faggots for the fire, and 
others holly sprays which they gave to 
the guests. As each person came into the 
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room she was asked to light a candle and 
place it anywhere she pleased. By the 
time all had gathered the room was 
a-twinkle with Christmas lights. Every- 
one joined in singing carols. After 
“Merry Christmas to All,” the celebra- 
tion ended with the drinking of Christ- 
mas wassail. 


Professor Patty S. Hill recently received 
the following request from the New 
York University Chapter of the Pi Lamb- 
da Theta: “The Rho Chapter of the Pi 
Lambda Theta respectfully requests the 
honor of dedicating the January (semi- 
annual) Rho Journal of the University 
to Pi Lambda Theta’s newest national 
honorary member. If you grant our re- 
quest we should like to have a Foreword 
by the person to whom the Journal is 
dedicated.” 


For several months Professor Hill has 
been helping to organize a movement of 
the citizens of New York in drawing up a 
bill to be presented to the next meeting 
of the New York Legislature, request- 
ing the same state aid for the support of 
kindergartens which they now provide 
for elementary and high schools. The 
kindergartens in the New York public 
school system are at present supported 
entirely by the local Board of Education 
with no state aid. 

It is a tribute to the city Board of 
Education and the kindergartens in the 
public schools that throughout the whole 
period of the depression the Board has 
persistently refused to curtail their funds 
for the support of their kindergartens. 
However, in spite of their efforts to pro- 
vide for the youngest children in the sys- 
tem without state aid, they still have to 
refuse entrance to about fifty per cent of 
the five-year-olds and one hundred per 
cent of the four-year-olds. 

A score or more of the leading educa- 
tional and philanthropic organizations of 
New York City have united in making 
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plans for presenting this appeal to the 
state legislature. Mrs. William Dicker- 
man, president of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association, is president of this 
group also, and Professor Hill is first 
vice-president. 


Miss Edith U. Conard reports that ar- 
rangements are being considered for the 
Association for Childhood Education 
group which is going to the Orient in 
the summer of 1937 to be in Japan at 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
Kindergarten Union. Full details of the 
plans for this trip will be published 
shortly. 


An interesting piece of research is being 
carried on by the Nursery School Com- 
mittee of the Association for Childhood 
Education, under the direction of Miss 
E. Mae Raymond. The problem is con- 
cerned with the causes of discontinuance 
of children in all types of nursery schools. 
The study was begun in 1935 and covers 
a wide distribution from the standpoint 
of geographic range and of types of in- 
fluences characterizing growth conditions 
in early childhood. Of an enrollment of 
more than four thousand children under 
the age of four, approximately one thou- 
sand and fifty have had their school pro- 
grams cut off for various reasons, among 
which age regulations, lack of parental 
education adequate for the assumption of 
the responsibilities of child training, and 
economic difficulties appear as important 
factors. 

Interest in the present phase of the 
work is now centered in the findings from 
a selected number of case studies from 
each center originally reporting, which 
reveal what has happened to the “with- 
drawn child” up to the time of school 
age. The purpose of the study is to in- 
terpret these findings in their significant 
implications for the responsibilities which 
society should assume in meeting the 
needs of young children. 
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Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
meetings of State Leagues of Nursing 
Education and State Nurses’ Associa- 
tions at Reading, Pa., on November 28, 
at Boston, Mass., on November 29, at 
Chicago, IIl., on November 30, and at 
Manchester, N. H., on December 9g. She 
gave addresses on the work of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the National 
League of Nursing Education and the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing. 

Professor Stewart spoke at the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Dietetics Associa- 
tion, held at New Brunswick on Novem- 
ber 19, on “The Revision of the Nursing 
School Curriculum.” 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess spent 
December 1, 2, and 3 visiting the School 
of Nursing of Ohio State University. 


Miss Mary E. Chayer was the speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of public health 
nurses of the Pennsylvania State Nurses’ 
Association, held at Reading, Pa., on 
October 29. She discussed “The Relation 
of the School Nurse to the School Ad- 


ministrator.” 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams at- 
tended the meetings of the National Con- 
ference on College Hygiene, held at 
Washington, D. C., December 28 to 31, 
and was chairman of the Special Prob- 
lems section. On January 16 Professor 
Williams participated in the Muskingum 
College Conference on Progressive 
Trends in Physical Education, which was 
conducted in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the new physical education build- 
ing. The topic of his address was “The 
Preparation through Health and Physical 
Education for Present-Day Living.” 


During December Professor Josephine 
L. Rathbone gave five lectures at New 
York University on “The Woman's Re- 
lationship to Herself, Her Friends, and 
Her Community.” From December 24 to 
26, she attended the Aquatic Forum at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., speaking on the 
topics “Analysis of Muscular Actions in 
Swimming” and “Swimming Pools as a 
Medium for Therapeutic Exercise.” She 
attended the National Conference on 
College Hygiene, held at Washington, 
D. C., December 28 to 31, leading the dis- 
cussion of the topic “Corrective Physical 
Education” by the Physical Education 
Subcommittee. 


Professor Clifford L. Brownell addressed 
the Administrators’ Section of the New 
Haven Health Conference, held on No- 
vember 17. His topic was “Health—A 
Co-operative Community Enterprise.” 
On November 20 and 21 Professor 
Brownell attended the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association Regional Conference 
in Toledo, Ohio. He addressed Section I 
(The School and Community Health) 
on “What Can the School Do for Com- 
munity Health?”, and Section II (Pro- 
gressive Education) on “Forgotten Ob- 
jectives of Physical Education.” 


Professor F. W. Maroney delivered four 
addresses at the Eightieth Annual County 
Institute, held in Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
November 20 and 21. His topics were: 
“Protect the Power House,” “Principles 
in Health Education,” “Mental Hy- 
giene,” and “Health Superstitions.” 


Rural Education 


Professor Frank W. Cyr spent Novem- 
ber 29 and 30 in Washington, D. C., 
meeting with the Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Rural Teacher, which 
has been appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association to study the adequacy 
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of salaries received by rural teachers. At 
this meeting the committee planned a 
program of research which will be car- 
ried out during the coming year by the 
research staff of the National Education 
Association. 

Professor Cyr has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee of 
the Rural Department of the National 
Education Association which is responsi- 
ble for formulating a National Policy for 
Rural Education. On December 14 and 
15 he was in Maryland with Dr. L. V. 
Cavins of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, studying the educational provisions 
now being made for rural youth in Mary- 
land counties. 


Professor Mabel Carney recently re- 
turned from a rather extensive trip 
through the Middle West, where she 
spent a month visiting teachers colleges, 
state departments of education, and rural 
education centers in five different states. 
Among the institutions at which obser- 
vations, faculty conferences, and lecture 
discussions were conducted during this 
time were: Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Ind.; University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, and the State Teachers Association 
in Des Moines, Iowa; Illinois State 
Teachers Colleges at Macomb, Carbon- 
dale, Charleston, Normal, and DeKalb; 
the State University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana, the State Department of Education 
in Springfield; the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Education at Madison, and 
County Training Schools at Columbus, 
Mayfield, and Union Grove, Wis. In ad- 
dition to this, Professor Carney ad- 
dressed the Regional Rural Committee 
of the Progressive Education Association 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., on November 21, and spent two days 
visiting local rural schools in La Salle 
and McHenry Counties in Illinois. A 
brief mimeographed statement summariz- 
ing impressions of this trip has been pre- 
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pared and will be mailed upon request to 
any one who is interested. 


Rural Sociology 


On November 24 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner was the speaker at the annual 
dinner of the supervisors, superintendents, 
and state board of education staff of the 
State of Virginia. His topic was “Rural 
Social Trends: 1930-1936.” 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs led a dis- 
cussion by the high school principals at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association, held at Harrisburg on 
December 28, on the issue “Shall second- 
ary education present merely organized 
knowledge, or shall it also assume re- 
sponsibility for attitudes and ideals?” 
On January 14 he visited schools in 
Detroit and afterward addressed a meet- 
ing of high school principals. 


At the February meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association at New 
Orleans Professor Briggs will address 
the general session of the Department 
of Superintendence on “The Functions of 
Secondary Education”; he will present 
before the Department of Secondary 
School Principals the second report of 
the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education, a committee of 
which he was chairman; he will preside 
over Group C of the American Cur- 
riculum Construction Committee when 
the subject “Developments Challenging 
Traditional Practices” is discussed; he 
will address the National Association of 
High-School Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction on “Questions for the 
Supervisor”; and he will participate in 
a panel discussion of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
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on “The Place of Foreign Language 
Study in an Integrated Secondary School 
Program,” 

Professor Briggs has accepted an in- 
vitation to speak before the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in April. 


The address delivered by Professor 
Briggs before the seventy-first Convoca- 
tion of the University of the State of 
New York on the subject “Looking 
Backward and Forward” has been pub- 
lished in the Proceedings. 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell will be 
on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session. 


Mr. James H. Moyer, associate in the 
department of Secondary Education, is 
beginning a dissertation study of assign- 
ments given by teachers to pupils in sec- 
ondary schools. He proposes to obtain 
his data from twenty selected schools. 
It is hoped that careful analysis of the 
data secured will be of assistance to 
teachers in the field in improving the 
quality of the assignments which they 
give. 


More than fifty members of the Sec- 
ondary Education Club attended the 
luncheon meeting of this flourishing or- 
ganization held in Emerson Hall on De- 
cember 6. At the close of the luncheon, 
Professor Fretwell introduced Mr. R. K. 
Atkinson, director of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, who outlined in a brief talk the 
origin, development, aims, and accom- 
plishments of the boys’ club movement in 
this country. Mrs. Stella Henderson pre- 
sided over the meeting. 


Mr. Leonard P. Wienier was elected at 
a recent meeting of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Club to represent the students of 
the Department on the Student Council. 
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The Club devoted its last meeting be- 
fore the holidays to its annual Christmas 
party. 


Speech and Speech Education 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, associ- 
ate in Speech, read a paper on the sub- 
ject “Radio Pronunciations of American 
English” at the First National Confer- 
ence on Educational Broadcasting, held 
in Washington, D. C., December 10. 

Mrs. Zimmerman, who is a member 
of the Executive Council of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech and 
chairman of the committee on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers of Speech of the 
Association, presided at two sectional 
meetings of the annual conference of the 
Association, held in St. Louis, December 
29 to 31. The conference was devoted to 
the discussion of the topic “A Program 
for the Education of Teachers of 
Speech.” Mrs. Zimmerman presented a 
paper in the Phonetics section of the 
conference, the title of which was “Some 
Notes on the Pronunciation of the Con- 
sonant ‘r.’” 


Mrs. Zimmerman will direct a Speech 
Education Field Course in England dur- 
ing the Summer Session of 1937. 


Dr. Magdalene Kramer read a paper on 
“Speech in the Integrated Program” at 
the sectional meeting on Speech Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools at the 
annual conference of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, held in 
St. Louis, December 29 to 31. 


Statistics 


Professor Helen M. Walker gave the 
Founders’ Day address at the meeting 
of the New York University Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta on November 21. 
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Visiting Professors 


Visiting Professor Karl W. Bigelow pre- 
sided at the opening session of the 
Regional Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association, held in New York 
City on November 13 and 14, and par- 
ticipated in two panel discussions. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Albohm, John Cayson, appointed teacher 
of social studies, Junior High School, En- 
glewood, N. J. 

Alling, Eleanor, appointed teacher of 
English and music, Bedford Elementary 
School, Westport, Conn. 

Auer, Helen (A.M. 1936), appointed di- 
rector of nursery school, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson School, New York City. 

Baker, Blanche, appointed dean of girls, 
Union High School, Yuma, Ariz. 

Barnard, Ruth L. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of vocational homemaking, Trott 
Vocational School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Barnes, Mary L. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Barth, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of clothing, Hunter School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bawden, Herrick Talbot (A.M. 1926), 
appointed associate professor of education 
and principal of elementary training school, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Sil- 
ver City, N. M. 

Baxter, Edith, appointed teacher of fifth 
grade, East School, Long Beach, L. I. 

Bellingham, Andrew, appointed teacher 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College 
or any graduate of Teachers College may 
register with the Bureau of Educational 
Service. No fee is charged. For full infor- 
mation write to the Bureau for copies of its 
booklet, Employment of Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators. 


of industrial arts, Connecticut School for 
Boys, Meriden, Conn. 

Bernard, Mildred, appointed’ eighth 
grade critic teacher, Plattsburg State Nor- 
mal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Bertrand, Alice, Mrs. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed primary teacher, Shore Road Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Billings, Grace, appointed dietitian, Co- 
lumbia Grammar School, New York City. 

Birney, Sam C., appointed teacher of 
mathematics and coach of athletics, Pom- 
fret School, Pomfret, Conn. 

Blake, William P. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Miss 
Thomas’ School, Rowayton, Conn. 

Blough, Glenn R., appointed associate 
professor of natural sciences, State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colo. 

Bridenbaugh, E. Paul (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in mathematics, The Tu- 
toring School of New York, New York 
City. 

Bridges, William R. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies and Latin, 
High School, Sharpsburg, Ky. 

Bullert, Martha (A.M. 1936), appointed 
director of athletics, Devereaux School for 
Girls, Berwyn, Pa. 

Burger, Paul W. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
director of health and physical education, 
High School, Quincy, Pa. 

Burke, Arvid J. (Ed.D. 1936), appointed 
director of public information, New York 
State Teachers Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Burleigh, Inez (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of commercial department, High 
School, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Burr, James B. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
principal, Monroe and Kirkwood elemen- 
tary schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Buster, Talma Eugene (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent, Exten- 
sion Service, Cornell Home Economics De- 
partment, Warren County, Warrensburg, 
N. Y. 

Butler, Leslie A. (B.S. 1919), appointed 
professor of educational administration, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Caddell, Ralph (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of science, Maumee Valley Country 
Day, Maumee, Ohio. 

Carpenter, Helen M., appointed super- 
vising teacher of social science and instruc- 
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tor in education, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Caruthers, Margaret P. M., appointed 
research assistant, Child Development In- 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Cate, Ione, appointed first grade teacher, 
The Huntington School, Devon, Pa. 

Christianson, Helen, appointed instructor 
in psychology and education, State Normal 
School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Christy, Van A. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
director of music, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Churson, Pauline (B.S. 1936), appointed 
dietitian, Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Clay, Mary S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in art, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture, Manhattan, Kan. 

Cleaver, Priscilla (A.M. 1936), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Elementary School, 
Sayville, L. I. 

Coleman, Walter B., appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Conner, Erin, appointed acting head of 
Romance language department, Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Cooper, Frances E. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed fifth grade teacher, Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Coover, Russell B. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of science and mathematics, 
Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
D..C. 


Cope, Persis M., appointed teacher of 
Latin and English, Junior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Coppock, Phyllis Campbell (B.S. 1934), 
appointed teacher of clothing, Eastview 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Corbin, Elizabeth O., appointed first 
grade teacher, Central School, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 

Corcoran, Mary P. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics and Latin, 
High School, Williamstown, N. Y. 

Corliss, Pauline (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of music, Old Greenwich School, 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Countryman, Margaret (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Cot- 
tey College, Nevada, Mo. 
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Coy, Nettie H., appointed graduate as- 
sistant in physics, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Crocker, Elizabeth Ellen (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of science, Sleighton 
Farm, Delaware Co., Darlington, Pa. 

Cruickshank, Allan A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Woodmere, L. I. 

D’Arcangelo, Genevieve C. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of science and mathe- 
matics, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 

Day, Ruby Pauline (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed fifth grade critic, State Teachers 
College, Duluth, Minn. 

Doll, Ronald C. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, Dallas Township High 
School, Luzerne County, Dallas, Pa. 

Dolvin, Inez D. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of sixth grade, P. K. Yonge School, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Doonan, Robert K. 
pointed teacher of 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Druse, Katharine (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in psychology and mathematics, 
Fairmont Junior College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dunlap, Helen Leslie, appointed instruc- 
tor in elementary education, South Georgia 
Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga. 

Earle, Gilbert L. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
educational adviser, C.C.C. Camps, Com- 
pany 2217, Wawayanda, N. Y. 

Egbert, Margaret G., appointed nursery 
school teacher, Mrs. Brooks’s School for 
Younger Children, New Brighton, S. I. 

Faulkner, Maurice (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of instrumental music, 
Community High School, Clay Center, Kan. 

Feldhusen, Marie, appointed instructor in 
home economics, Anderson College, Ander- 
son, S. C. 

Feller, Donald W. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in commercial subjects, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, IIl. 

Ferry, Edward M., appointed teacher of 
social studies, Senior High School, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Ferry, Evelyn, appointed teacher of 
French, Roberts-Beach School, Catonsville, 
Md. 

Finter, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), appointed 
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instructor 


in home management, State 
School of Agriculture, Canton, N. Y. 

Fisher, J. Elliott (A.M. 1932), appointed 
tutor in sociology and assistant in social 
research laboratory, College of the City of 
New York, New York City. 

Fisher, James E., appointed supervisor, 
Nassau Collegiate Center, Garden City, 
L. 1. 

Ford, Richard S., appointed teacher of 
mathematics and science, Caney Creek 
Community Center, Pippapass, Ky. 

Franklin, Marguerite R. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed permanent substitute of third 
grade, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Gibson, Mary Anna (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed primary teacher, Old Field Coun- 
try Day School, Stony Brook, L. I. 

Glenn, Louise, Mrs. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Goodyear, Ruth (A.M. 1935), appointed 


teacher of English, High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 
Guertin, Nelson A. (A.M. 1932), ap- 


pointed teacher of French, Henry Barnard 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Gwinn, K. Maude, appointed state per- 
sonnel technician, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Chicago, III. 

Hanks, Lucien M., Jr., appointed psychol- 
ogist, Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, 
Wis. 

Hardt, Henry B., appointed assistant in 
science, New College for the Education of 
Teachers, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Hardy, Margaret B., appointed teacher 
of history and English, Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Harrison, Acile (B.S. 1931), appointed 
director of physical. education, Fermata 
School, Aiken, S. C. 

Hayes, Dorman J., appointed teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Cliff- 
side Park, N. J. 

Heard, Marion Gladys (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of arts and 
crafts, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Heldman, John, Jr., appointed director of 
physical education, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Hogarth, Lillian (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art in elementary grades, Mc- 
Master School, Columbia, §. C. 

Holmes, Lulu (A.M. 1923), appointed 
dean of women, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Holzhammer, Carl T. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed camp educational adviser, C.C.C. 
Camp S 79, Company 221, Port Byron, 
N. Y. 


“Youston, Victor M. (Ed.D. 1936), ap- 
pointed associate professor of education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. 

Howard, Glenn W. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physical ed- 
ucation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Howland, Rachel (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of physical education and English, 
Andrew Cox Intermediate School, Waialua, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 

Hutchinson, F. Alice (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in parent education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Jastak, Joseph (Ph.D. 1934), appointed 
chief psychologist, Delaware State Hospi- 
tal, Farnhurst, Del. 

Jenkin, R. David, appointed teacher of 
English, Peekskill Military Academy, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

Johnson, Glen (A.M. 1933), appointed 
acting professor of education, Yankton Col- 
lege, Yankton, S. D. 

Johnson, Iva Byrd (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed clothing specialist, Extension Divi- 
sion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Johnston, Charlotte E., appointed secre- 
tary to Educational Director, Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York City. 

Jones, Elizabeth Rusk (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Elementary Schools, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Jordan, Frances E., appointed home econ- 
omist and case worker, Family Welfare 
Association of Montgomery County, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Kagarise, Blanche (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, High 
School, Nashua, N. H. 

Kelley, Ray J., appointed instructor in 

«Political science, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Kelly, Mary Louise (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Junior 
High School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Margaret S., appointed sixth 
grade teacher, Elementary School, Mana- 
squan, N. J. 

Kennan, Richard (A.M. 1929), appointed 
dean of boys, Public Schools, Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Kilmer, Elmer K. (A.M. 1926), appointed 
instructor in psychology, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kipp, Orval (A.M. 1936), appointed in- 
structor in art, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Klug, Evangeline B., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, Highland Manor, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Knauth, Audrey (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant to psychologist and social worker, 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Knowles, Vanda G., appointed teacher of 
bookkeeping and typewriting, High School, 
Sayville, N. Y. 

Kreuter, Norman C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Green Bay, Wis. 

Kruzan, Charles (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher in elementary grades, Fishburne 
Military School, Waynesboro, Va. 

Lalley, Ernest J. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
assistant football coach and teacher of his- 
tory, Central High School, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

Lamey, Emily B. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher in elementary grades, Public 
Schools, Springfield, Ill. 

Lawsing, Margaret B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of art in primary grades, 
Public Schools, West New York, N. J. 

Leger, Elizabeth (B.S. 1933), appointed 
supervisor of staff nurses, Brooklyn Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lipton, Benjamin (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant in science, The School of Related 
Arts and Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 

Long, Alma (A.M. 1932), appointed di- 
rector, Putnam School of Home-making, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Long, Mildred (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of vocational home economics depart- 
ment, High School, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lounsbury, Sara M. (B.S. 1935), ap- 


pointed kindergarten teacher, Demonstra- 
tion School, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lynch, Margaret F. (B.S. 1932), ap- 
pointed second grade critic, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Magdanz, Frances, appointed instructor 
in English and assistant dean of girls, Car- 
roll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Maher, Constance J. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in speech, Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn. 

Marine, E. Lucile (Ph.D. 1929), ap- 
pointed teaching fellow, Merrill-Palmer 
College, Detroit, Mich. 

McCarthy, Mary F., appointed sixth 
grade training teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

McGarry, Mary, appointed instructor in 
biological science, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

McIntyre, Evelyn, appointed primary 
teacher, Ramsey Public School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

McMurry, Donald L., appointed substi- 
tute for head of history department, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

McMurray, James P., appointed instruc- 
tor in science, State Teachers College, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Merriman, Dorothy E., appointed teacher 
of physical education, Moravian Seminary, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moore, Kathleen (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

Mowat, Ethel G. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
assistant dietitian, Nassau Hospital, Mine- 
ola, L. I. 

Mulford, Paul W., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, Denville, 
Nu. 5. 

Nichols, Ina Pearl (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant in home economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Oerke, Bess (A.M. 1928), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School 
East, Wichita, Kan. 

Olds, Tullye Borden (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed first grade demonstration teacher, 
State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 

Olliry, Robert J., appointed teaching fel- 
low in biology, St. Lawrence University; 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Owen, D. E. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
English teacher, High School, Colfax, Wis. 

Parker, Frances Mary, appointed assist- 
ant in art, Nightingale Bancroft School, 
New York City. 

Poole, Mary Bosshart, appointed director 
of nursery school, Greenwich House, New 
York City. 

Powell, Grace (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant in nursery school, Manhattanville 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

Prince, Sarah B. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
vocational advisor, Y.W.C.A., Central 
Branch, New York City. 

Pistor, Frederick (A.M. 1929), appointed 
dean of instruction, Essex County Junior 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Quick, William Eston (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed supervisor of adult education, 
Works Progress Administration for Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rambo, Vinton H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in science and coach of 
athletics, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 

Redcay, Edward E. (Ph.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed head of education department and 
dean of men, State Normal School, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

Redka, Eugenia (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher in training in fine arts, Music and 
Arts High School, New York City. 

Requa, H. Ruth, appointed house man- 
ager and dietitian, Miss Thomas’ School, 
Rowayton, Conn. 

Rhodes, Lillian L. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Rice, Edward Winslow (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed teaching fellow of history and 
mathematics, School of Related Arts and 
Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 

Ridings, Marjorie, appointed head of 
four year group, Riverside Church, New 
York City. 

Riggs, Caroline, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Miss Beard’s School, Orange, 
N. J. 

Robbins, Stella, appointed acting libra- 
rian, Crawford Memorial Library, Monti- 
cello, N. Y. 

Robson, Jane Reid, Mrs. (A.M. 1928), 
appointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, Huntingdon College, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Rockafellow, Perrine G., appointed as- 
sistant director of intramural athletics, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rowe, Ina B. (M.S. 1936), appointed 
nutritionist, Extension Department, College 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sansone, Laura G., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 

Schroer, Norman B. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of violin and orchestra, 
Whitman Conservatory, Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Schumer, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed lecturer and demonstrator, Brook- 
lyn Edison Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Searle, Bessie E. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
librarian and teacher of Latin, High School, 
Lititz, Pa. 

Shoen, Harriet H. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed research worker, The Regents In- 
quiry, Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Norman B. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies and coach, 
Wanamassa School, Ocean Township, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J. 

Smith, Randolph B. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed general secretary, Co-operative 
School for Student Teachers, New York 
City. 

Smith, Ruth M. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in clothing and textiles, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Smith, Vera Root (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of art, High School, Rockford, IIl. 

Smyth, Florence M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of piano, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Southworth, John Van Duyn (A.M. 
1936), appointed teacher of history, Birch 
Wathen School, New York City. 

Spragins, Lide, appointed acting dean of 
women, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Spreen, Hildegard L., appointed instruc- 
tor in physical education, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 

Staab, Josephine Helen (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant state supervisor of home 
economics and instructor in home econom- 
ics, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Stalter, Ina M. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
primary teacher, Public School, Eagle Val- 
ley, N. Y. 
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Stephens, Ethel L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Public High School, Wayne, Neb. 

Stephens, Robert C., appointed represen- 
tative for The John C. Winston Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stevenson, Marjorie E., appointed head 
of Latin department, High School, Norwood, 
Ohio. 

Stone, Mary Jessie (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed home economist, Rural Settlement, 
Denton, Tex. 

Stuart, Cecilia Unzicker (Ph.D. 1934), 
appointed chief of kindergarten and ele- 
mentary division, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Swenson, John D. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in mathematics, State 
College of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Taft, Georgiana C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed school psychologist, Public Schools, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Tate, Merze (A.M. 1930), appointed 
head of history department, Bennett Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Tenny, Mildred F. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed elementary teacher, Birch Wathen 
School, New York City. 

Titcomb, Frederic Guy, appointed teacher 
of history and English, Montgomery School, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 

Toon, Carrie W., appointed teacher in 
Lower School, The Brearley School, New 
York City. 

Tosti, Marie E. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in commercial education, Naza- 
reth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Towle, Nellie S. (A.M. 1923), appointed 
second grade training teacher, Flatbush 
Teacher Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Unzicker, Samuel P., appointed super- 
visor, Educational Federal Project, New 
York City. 

Valentine, Mrs. Frieda M. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed director of field laboratory, Child 
Education Foundation Training School, 
New York City. 

Van Ormer, Edward B., appointed assist- 
ant professor of psychology, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Waller, J. Flint (Ph.D. 1932), appointed 
assistant secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Warvel, Florence Esther (A.M. 1932), 
appointed secretary for employed girls, 
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Young Women’s Christian 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Weed, Luella (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Wellman, Ellen (B.S. 1936), appointed 
primary teacher, Brantwood Hall, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Wells, Rachel E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of Latin, High School, Towanda, 
Pa. 

Wessell, Runhild (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of German and English, High 
School, Hicksville, L. I. 

Whitaker, Georgia (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed second grade teacher, Woodward 
Private School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

White, Christine S., appointed teacher of 
home economics, High School, Oyster Bay, 
Ru. Ee 

White, Edward T., appointed teacher of 
social studies, Midpacific Institute, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Whitfield, Powell, appointed elementary 
teacher, North Central, Picher, Okla. 

Wiggenhorn, Miriam A. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed junior kindergarten teacher, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, III. 

Wilborn, Margaret E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant dean of women, Judson 
College, Marion, Ala. 

Wilder, Florence House (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Public Schools, New- 
ark, Del. 

Wilkie, Janet (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Abington Friends 
School, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Williams, Gladys M. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Williams, Helen White, appointed teacher 
of business ‘training, Junior High School, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Williams, Louise Alice, appointed instruc- 
tor in music, Northeastern Teachers Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Williamson, Stanley E., appointed in- 
structor in science, University High School, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Willoner, Elvira A., appointed primary 
teacher, Lad and Lassie School, New York 
City. 

Wilson, Eleanor Marie, appointed first 
grade teacher, Riverside School, New York 
City. 


Association, 





